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The Forum 


Sir: 











How to get out of a Writing Slump? 

When I slide into a writing slump, I KNOW 
that what I need is... . petting. Not the mod- 
ern brand, but the silver summer type of by- 
gone years And there being no one to 
undertake the treatment, I pet myself. It’s a 
serious process, almost a ritualistic service . . . 
and infallible. 

Deciding that this complete change is impera- 
tive, I lay-in the medicine, yellow roses, sweet- 
peas, a tiny potted Paul Cambon geranium, or 
just cottonwood leaves from the roadside; next, 
a quarter-pint of cream, newlaid eggs, a brown 
loaf, two ounces of freshly-ground coffee, and a 
dime’s-worth of something vivid and luscious in 
fruit — strawberries, peaches, oranges, or even 
tomatoes; a new tray-cloth from the 15c store; 
a quarter-pound of chocolates—the kind with un- 
expected insides . . . Such are my preparations 
for an honoured guest. 

Beside my bed, I place some favourite books, 
spirit-lamp, kettle, electric toaster, egg-pan; the 
tray, (with the flowers in one corner,) my 
prettiest china, tiny dishes of butter and marma- 
lade, slices of bread in a napkin, and fruit on a 
lavender plate. 

I bathe, wash my hair, tie it with pink ribbon, 
don my best nightie, make a bread-and-milk sup- 
per, Zummerzet fashion, and roll into bed, hiding 
my watch from the stern eyes of Duty. 

Waking at 5:30, do I spring up and start the 
daily chores? Not this time! Lazily calling, 
“Please light the lamp, Hortense,” I light it my- 
self, lying back till the wee kettle sings cheerily. 

“My pink vanity jacket, please, Hortense, and 
the rosebud cap!” 

Her ghost appears, fresh, bewitching . . . 

“Mademoiselle giv’ zem away, before ze crash 

“Find some, then, please,” as I slip contentedly 
into their cheap counterfeits. 

Voluptuously, I drown my eyes in the delicate 
transparencies of the rose or leaves beside me, 
sniff the coffee, slide an egg into its pan; switch 
the toaster idly, idly turning the golden slices, 
and butter them with a silver knife—last relic of 
Before. 

Telling Hortense I have inherited $5,000 a 
year, I send my entire staff for a day’s holi- 
ee 

After the queenly breakfast, I lazily consider 
books, choosing CLEMENTIA, and vanish with 
Charles Wogan into Italy, sampling chocolates the 
while. 

About noon, returned from Innsbruck, I go 
out, rain or shine, climb on the first bus, and 
when the conductor regards me questioningly I 
hand him a quarter—lavish with my new in- 
come—explaining “There and back!” 

Th * ’ * 
$2.00 ‘the year “Vel. 18. "No. it, ‘Bateced 





A MANUSCRIPT TIP FROM 
FULTON OURSLER...... 
Editor of Liberty 





“T wish all authors would use a paper as 
fine for our purpose as Eaton’s Corras- 
able Bond. It is a champion paper that 
takes erasing with dignity and it doesn’t 
rattle when you shuffle the sheets.” 


“Erases with dignity” isn’t the half 
of it, Mr. Oursler. It erases perfectly 
—a whole typewritten line can be re- 
moved as easily as a pencil mark — 
with an ordinary pencil eraser! 


It is natural for a man who reads thou- 
sands of manuscripts—year in and year out 
—to appreciate the thoughtfulness of the 
author who uses a light opaque paper, who 
double spaces his lines, and whose manu- 
script does not show a single error or 
correction. 


There is no other paper made with the 
remarkable erasing property of Eaton’s Cor- 
rasable. With it, you can do your own - 
ing and produce a finished manuscript that 
looks like the work of a professional. 


Mail this coupon for a generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 





Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. Dept. V10 


Gentlemen: Here is the name of the dealer 
from whom I usually purchase stationery: 





Here is his address__ eS 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 

Name 
Street . 
City 




















22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
as second class matter, April s 


Monthly. 
1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








WRITER’S 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then read what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


MORE ROOM FOR NEW WRITERS 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in LIBERTY MAGAZINE—than ever 
before. Some of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene in recent years. Who will take 
their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, 
Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose 
work we have published? It is also true that more people 
are trying to write than ever before, but talent is still rare 
and the writer still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
happiness of achievement await the new men and women 
of power.’ 


“I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a line 
published. What more can I say fora 
course which has enabled me to earn 
a livelihood by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?’’—John N. 
Ottum, jr., Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 





HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing! You develop your individual man- 
ner instead of trying to copy the style of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own 
time, you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper 
men. 
It is a really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’? touch. Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first ~ is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 

Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


. Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 

Miss 
Mrs. 


Address 


(All cor will call on you.) 7J66A8 








DIGEST 


“‘*Ampstead ’Eath?” he suggests, grinning . . . 
a longish ride from Vicioria, (B.C., not S.W.,) 
but that suits me . I close my eyes to cross 
Westminster Bridge, letting the fresh, salty air 
blowing up the River caress my face 
Too soon the magic journey ends, and once 
again, roseclad, I slide into early slumber. If 
one day of such petting is insufficient, I take 
another. That never fails. Then I slip sheets 
into Corona’s friendly grasp—the slump ended. 
We all need petting . . . sometimes. 
Dotty HELwon, 
c/o H. C. Hilgate, 
Box 38, Cadboro Bay, V.I., 
British Columbia. 


The above was one of the more amusing, as 
well as printable entries in the our recent con- 
test “How To Get Out of a Writer’s Slump.” 
Winners will be published next month. If there 
are more fresh and original ways to go on a bat, 
we know we'll be reading them between now 
and the contest’s closing date.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Here is maybe a tidbit for your literary gossip 
column: Robert O. Erisman, just three years ago, 
was the Big Name of the experimental “little” 
magazines: John Rood, in his Manuscript, played 
up Erisman as the new American writing person- 
ified: and O’Brien listed several of Erisman’s ex- 
perimental pieces in his anthologies. And today 
Erisman is managing editor of Newsstand Pub- 
lications, a pulp publisher, having under his con- 
trol twenty-nine pulp magazines: detective, horror, 
air, adventure, love, confession, sport, science, 
western pulps! Isn’t that significant as hell? Or 
something ? 

Cordially, 
Cart MUELLER, 
New York City. 





Sir: 

We are very anxious to get in touch with Dor- 
othy De Jaegers who has written quite a number 
of greeting card sentiments which we purchased. 

The Buzza Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Sir: 

In view of the recent reunion of Union and 
Confederate veterans at Gettysburg, the Alabama 
Division of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy feels it un-American to continue singing 
a patriotic song full of sectional vindictiveness, 
and offers an award of $25 for new words to 
be sung to, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
the tune identical with, “John Brown’s Body.” 

The hymn must not be sectional but one a 
united people can sing enthusiastically in all 
portions of the Republic. Bitterness should be 
forgotten in pride over the valor displayed by 
soldiers on both sides, all true Americans. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN BUILD A WRITING CAREER! 


This week I made a first fiction sale, to a slick, for Dr. Jerry A. Pierce of 
Baltimore. 

Month after month, year after year, I've announced first sales for new writ- 
ers. But this month I want to tell you of something much more important. 

Your first sale is important, yes—but primarily because it is your first visi- 
bly successful step toward a writing career which will bring you pleasure and 
profit for life. 

Last month I announced Raymond Turner's first two sales. This month I 
made two more sales for Mr. Turner—none of the four for less than $100. He 
is now well along the road toward the point where he can count on his writing 
to bring him a good yearly income. 

Month before last I announced Jim Kjelgaard's first sale to Collier’s for $500. 
Since then I've made a second sale for him and we are now reworking a third 
story at an editor’s request. 

Five months ago Robert Thompson came to me for help with his writing. 
Since then I've sold seven stories for him, the last few on the straight agency 
basis of 10%. 

Roger Torrey, now one of the outstanding authors of detective fiction, 
writes from Klamath Falls, Oregon: 





“Dear Blassingame: 


Thanks for the $150 you wired me. On checking up, I find that 
the sales you made for me during August totaled over $1300. When 
I came to youl had but one market which used six to eight stories from 
mea year. You showed me how to hit others, got me good rates. My 
income last month was just about my yearly total before you took 
me over.” 


Let me help you to make your first sale, then continue making sales for you. 
What you learn about your first story will help you make your second story 
better. What you learn about your second means an improved third. Your 
investment in help now is not for a single story but for a career which can be 
profitable for life. 

Send me your last reject, or your most recent story, article, or book. I'll 
sell it for you if it's salable and refund the fee. If it isn’t salable as written I'll 
tell you why so that you won't make those errors again; and if it has editorial 
possibilities, I'll suggest detailed revision looking toward a sale to a market 
which is buying now. Fees: 

For stories up to 2,000 words, $3.00; for stories of 2,000 to 5,000 words, $5.00; 
7Sc per thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special rates on novels. 

And don't forget, sent with each criticism, or free upon request with a 3c 
stamp, a copy of my popular booklet, SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. It 
will help you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth paper and all-fiction magazines 


10 East 43rd St. New York City 
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Writer’s DicEst 








A SURE CURE FOR 
THE DOLDRUMS 


The Hollywood DIAL-A-PLOT Sparkles 
with stimulative ideas that bring home the 
bacon. Everything from inception to 
climax at your finger-tips . . . as simple 
as that. 

Hollywood DIAL -A- PLOT eliminates 
wasteful hours and the hard drudgery of 
digging for a story germ when the dol- 
drums are riding you. 

Unlimited material at your finger-tips. 
DIAL-A-PLOT will furnish theme and is 
adaptable to every type and length of 
story. 

Replenish your idea fount in a hurry... 
Order your DIAL-A-PLOT today . . 
Only $2.50. Any one of the infinite 
number of ideas in DIAL-A-PLOT will 
more than pay for it. Mail your money 
order or check to 


R. E. SPENCER 


2824 Midwick Drive, Alhambra, Calif 
California customers please include sales tax. 














ACCENT ON LOVE! 


Over a Dozen National Magazines 
Offer excellent fields for romantic 


fiction. Your stories expertly criti- 
cized and marketed by a Love Story 
Specialist. Contributor to Love 
Story, This Week, Love Fiction 
Monthly, Ten Story Love, Thrilling 
Love, Daily News, American Weekly 
and others. 


Rates Upon Inquiry 


JEAN JOHNSON 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 933, NEW YORK CITY 











Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The SAID Book character building picture-ac- 
tion Said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 


MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 
Writers. Full of plots, 
methods, poisons, clues, characters, local color, etc. Used 
by professionals, Condemned by cranks, $1 postpaid. 
Local Color Group } Nur Sen & oe he 
Air story. (25c each). 4. i 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bdcstg. Amy 
Theatre. 8. North ba itge each). 9. h. 
10. Railroad. 11. Oil, 12. pampering, (Se. each). ttl 
“What is Glamour?” “Secondary Gheracter in 
* |, A. Writer's Filing System’ “Distant 
Pastures,”’ $1.50 postpaid. 


ALL I grtpestions Ma listed Special NOW 
& ime Chart, Mystery Sen. Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid. 

Box 381, East 
WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 3c #1, East, 


Rules: Song poem in pattern of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” not over 20 lines. MSS. 
typed on one side 8x11 paper. Submitted 
anonymously, name and address of author en- 
closed in sealed envelope ; between Nov. 1, 1938- 
Feb. 1, 1939. Decision announced May 1939, 
If no suitable entry be found by competent 
judges, contest will be extended. Address entries 
to: . 

LouisE CRONSHAW Ray, 
920 South 31st Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 





The New Theatre League Play Department 
is sponsoring a nation-wide one-act play contest. 
Two plays will be awarded prizes of $50 each. 

One prize will be donated by the New York 
Joint Council of the Office and Professional 
Workers, and calls for a script which deals with 
the life and problems of the white collar worker. 
Playing time must not exceed forty minutes. 

Ten of the League’s fifty affiliated theatres, 
including groups from Toronto to San Francisco, 
will donate the other prize for a play that is 
suitable for mobile production before trade union 
audiences. The cast must not exceed ten. 

The judges will include such notables as Clif- 
ford Odets and Lillian Hellman. 

Winners of previous New Theatre League con- 
tests have been WAITING FOR LEFTY, Clif- 
ford Odets, 1935; BURY THE DEAD, Irwin 
Shaw, 1936; CRADLE WILL ROCK, Marc 
Blitzstein, 1937; PLANT IN THE SUN, Ben 
Bengal, 1938. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the New 
Theatre League, 132 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. Manuscripts must be submitted with 
a 25c registration fee and return postage. The 
author’s name is not to be on the script, but 
in a sealed envelope with the name of the play on 
the outside of the envelope. Any number of 
plays may be submitted, and there are limita- 
tions on style and treatment of subject matter. 
Persons of all ages and occupations are invited 
to participate. 

The contest closes November 15th, 1938. 





Sir: 

I would appreciate your advising your readers 
that I am in the market for gags suitable for 
cartoons for the slick paper magazines. 

All gags must be original and accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. I report 
on gags within one week and pay on a percentage 
basis after the cartoon is sold. 

My cartoons appear in more than 50 publica- 
tions and I have a good market for good original 
ideas. 

L. E. Carrot, 
P. O. Box 913, Lancaster, Pa. 





Sir: 

I chanced to read a copy of your very interest- 
ing publication, WriTeR’s Dicest, the other day 
and found that WORLD HORIZONS was not 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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listed. We are a fairly new monthly magazine of 
educational value for young people and we are 
now in our seventh month of publication. We are 
on the lookout for good fiction for boys and girls 
of the ’teen age. Plays, poetry, articles and serials 
we have plenty of, but good fiction that is well 
written, interesting and worth while, is always 
hard to find. 
RicHarp E. BENNINK, Associate Editor, 
Home Office: 23 Central St., 
Wellesley, Mass. 





Sir: 

Star Syndicate, 995 East Rich St., Columbus, 
Ohio wants following type stories only: Romantic 
love short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes 
10,000 words. Sophisticated love stories, 4,000 
to 6,000 words. Mystery and detective short 
stories 4,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes 10,000 to 
12,000 words. No other types wanted. Payment 
is at $12.50 per short story, $25.00 for novelettes. 
Payment is on acceptance. Not a _ high-priced 
market, but a steady one. 

Romantic stories that were “almosts” for “All 
Story,” “Love Story,” etc., . . . detective yarns 
that were “almosts” for “Black Mask,”—‘“De- 
tective Fiction Weekly” or “Clues” . . . or sophis- 
ticated love stories that were “almosts” for such 
slick paper books as “Red Book,” “Cosmopolitan,” 
“Saturday Evening Post,” etc., . . . all these should 
be right down our alley. Kamylla Clarke and 
Denver Poste are the editors. Do not expect to 
unload a lot of junk on us. We are not in the 
market for that. But if you have material that 
you believe is good, or that editors have told you 
“almost clicked”—we will be glad to see it. 

DENVER PostTE. 





Sir: 

The American Automobile Association is in the 
market for short articles of from 1,000 to 1,500 
words on subjects of general interest to motor 
car users. Travel stories and sectional descrip- 
tive pieces are not wanted. 

Payment is at the rate of lc a word upon 
acceptance. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the De- 
partment of Public Relations, American Auto- 
mobile Association, 17th and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

R. W. Tupper, 
Dept. of Public Relations. 





Sir: 

Pix-Features Syndicate wants to contact writers- 
photographers all over the U. S. who are able to 
handle highly factual material. This material must 
have a crime background and the angle can be 
either sex or murder. Because of the nature of 
this material we want writers whom we can de- 
pend upon to turn out the complete facts and 
actions governing the cases. We can also use 
facts which cover any important happening that 
might be of national prominence. 

No material is accepted unless photographs 








MARKETING 


IS 


OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript 
that comes to our office is prompted by this 
thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professonial 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how to utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold; editorial rewriting upon worthwhile ma- 
terial upon a percentage basis. 

Special rates for the month of October: 
$1 each 3,000 words up to 40,000 words; $15 
for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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accompany script. Since we maintain a complete ‘ 
ra it Lit A re-writing and editing staff, writers need not elab- We 
arre I erary gency orate, but should submit the facts alone and too 
Announces A Contest signify whether art work (photographs) can be stor 
procured. We can also use two skilled cartoon- crit 

To the Writers of the Ten Best Stories submitted for ists for immediate assignments. Writers and pho- I 
analysis during October and November, at our regular tographers who wish to work for us are supplied com 
rates of $1 up to 6,000 words, we will award our ten with complete credentials, except that they must The 


story criticism course free. Winners notified by Decem- ‘ 
ber 15th. If your story has sales possibilities it will be | furnish references. They should also send for adv 
submitted to publishers. If not, it will be returned to contracts and further information to assist them P 





you with complete analysis. Re-submission free. in the type of work we want. ne 
BOOKS d PLAYS We pay on a forty-sixty basis thirty days after dica 
an placement except in certain instances where pay- writ 


Criticized, Revised, Typed and Marketed ment is made outright and by arrangement with will 


309 Fifth Ave., New York City the author. 


Apo A. PELLIN, Editor, subn 
Pix-Features Syndicate. 
511 North Main St., Rockford, Ill. 









































All Writers Need Sir: ; 

THE STORY'S THE THING It will be appreciated if you will announce Sir: 
ses r the following in your next issue: W 

y Agnes Parsons = : : . ; 1 

$3.00 Postpaid We are anxious to contact writers in the ci- sales 

Write for free circulars. ties of Houston, New Orleans, Norfolk and Balti- ship 
PROGRESS PUBLISHERS more who have a knowledge of trade journal busin 

411 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. writing.” i 
Marcaret Huces, Business Mar., eve 
United States Ports, — 
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CAN YOU WRITE A STORY AT ALL? 501 Bisbee Bldg., Jasksonville, Fla. wane 
If you can, my book will help you to sell! William C. Lengel, former editor of Cosmopoli- Th 
HOW T0 WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES tan and Liberty magazines announces the estab- indies 
ment of a Radio and Play department with Car- estate 
By Esther L. Schwartz lisle Smyth in charge. Pa 
¥ Sir: lengt! 
Price $1.00 May we ask you to inform your readers that of the 
Each day’s mail brings word that writers are selling The Brooklyn Reporter Syndicate Service has been ‘ We 
because of my book. It opens their eyes to their own organized recently and will specialize in human interi 
a a aie ‘es di interest yarns about small towns and small town traini 
= phage a people, (750-1000 words), as well as regular week- hibits, 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ ly features. The latter will include columns of all 
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DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! and p 
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Dag Mr. Roberts: — - , Dear Mr. Roberts (9 days later): md fe 
ou can sure see the fine points. It’s a rea *“‘We are happy to say we are adding BAL- r 
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Mal meat ia itl Herds BALLARD'S REEF LARD’S REEF to our list, and payment will go pened ? 
back again and I think it is what you want.’ forward to you shortly.’"—C. C. S., Editor. They ‘ 
YOU TOO can increase your market or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— I under 
mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- out. C 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 
IF YOU GET Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
HELP — GET publication of your manuscript. The fee is very low. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! Shan 
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We prefer light stories with happy endings. 
We do not want too sophisticated characters nor 
too glamorous settings. Gangster and Murder 
stories are out. We will, however, take “perfect 
crime gone wrong” yarns. 

In the way of columns, we’d like inquiries ac- 
companied by sample columns or rough drafts. 
These, if accepted, must be done two months in 
advance of release date. 

Payment on short-shorts is $5 per story, two 
months after acceptance. On columns, the syn- 
dicate will arrange terms individually with each 
writer. No spot news or photos are wanted. We 
will supply blank forms for use in inquiries and 
submitting Mss. upon request. Thank you. 

Donatp Barry, Managing Editor, 
1402 Newkirk Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for stories on interesting 
sales promotion ideas and examples of showman- 
ship in business. These can cover any type of 
business, since we want them principally for use 
in a talk on Showmanship in Business which we 
give before Rotary Clubs, Ad Clubs and Cham- 
ber of Commerce groups. 

Length of story doesn’t count, although we 
want all details of any promotion worth buying. 

The scope of our work covers such varying 
industries as funeral directors, lumber dealers, real 
estate, etc. 

Payment from $2 to $25 per item, regardless of 
length but depending on human interest factors 
of the material. 

We can use ideas on store design, window or 
interior display, sales contests, prize contests, sales 
training, sales meetings, advertising, publicity, ex- 
hibits, ete. 

ZENN KAUFMAN, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 





Sir: 

When you phoned me long distance and said 
you “didn’t have a single piece of copy worth 
printing for the September Digest,” I went to 
work for you offering up a choice of addresses 
of my present and former students who are 
“names” in the writing world. You then wired 
and phoned the authors and managed to build 
up an exciting issue of WriTEeR’s Dicest. Why 
not break down and tell your readers what hap- 
pened? Many among them are friends of mine. 
They wouldn’t want me to hide my searchlight 
under a bushel. Anyway, it was fun helping you 
out. Call again, whenever you wish. 

Tuomas H. UZZELL, 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Shame indeed on the heads of the DiceEst’s 
editorial staff for failing to thank their long time 
friend, advisor, and wanderlust companion for 
his invaluable helping in salvaging the September 
issue. What actually happened is this: In a fit 
of distaste over the paucity of good material in 








SELL WHAT 
YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR 
LITERARY SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your talents. 


Can you 


really write?—or should you give up trying? 
For nearly a score of years I have been writing 
and selling to magazines, newspapers, and syn- 


dicates. I have held 
the highest of edi- 
torial posts. And now 
I am helping others 
—showing beginning 
writers how to avoid 
the pitfalls that re- 
sult in frustration and 
despair—how to take 
the short cuts that 
lead to literary fame 
and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 
YOU. Send me your 
stories, books, plays: 
I will read them for 


their sales possibilities. 
If not I'll tell you frankly and hon- 
I'll show you clearly and 


sell them. 
estly what is wrong. 








CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories opimaiteed at 
ye ACME LITERA 
GENCY are criticized by 
a euctucive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separ- 


ately tn pre set forth on the 
Cc 


hart to show you 
at a wane the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
our story. Nothing is neg- 
ected, nothing overlooked. 
A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 
Clear, aaa PER- 
SONAL help! 








If they can be sold Ill 


competently what you must do to make them 


salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. 


I claim only ex- 


perience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 





My fees are low; 50c 
BS thousand words to 
0,000, $15 flat above 
that. Complete de- 
tailed reports within a 
week, atisfaction 
guavement or reading 
ee refunded. 

This is your oppor- 
tunity. I have hun- 
reds of eager mar- 
kets for good stories. 
Send me your work 
today! A copy of my 
valuable booklet, 
*“How to Sell What 
You Write,” will be 
mailed upon request. 


adventure 
books, 





It’s Free. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works, 
stories, travel 
biographies, _relig- 
ious, and philosophical 
writings, juveniles, poetry, 
etc. are needed for_imme- 
diate publication. Many 
special markets. All manu- 
scripts placed on royalty 
basis, or sold outright. 
Author pays nothing to- 
ward publication. ial 
reading fee on_ all k- 
lengths, only fifteen dol- 
lars! Igt me see that book 
today! It may make you 
a fortune tomorrow! 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station © 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A BEST SELLER 
SCORES AGAIN 


As the new revised 
edition of TRIAL 
AND ERROR goes 
into its second year, 
we have received news 
of more first sales 
made through this 
outstanding book for 
writers. 

“I believe Wood- 
tord has the true way to entering the writing game. 
Why? Because I sold my second short short by 
following his formulas. I aim to follow his route 
to the top . . . following him into motion pic- 
tures,” writes H. William-Moore of Chicago. And 
another writer of Philadelphia writes, “I sold my 
first story simply after reading TRIAL AND 
ERROK, upon the advice of which I based my 
story.” 

These writers are the latest of hundreds who 
have broken into print through following the 
methods and formulas of one of America’s most 
successful commercial writers. TRIAL AND 
ERROR has already become a classic in its field; 
in the past year more people have purchased 
TRIAL AND ERROR, more bookstores have fea- 
tured it, than any other book on writing now in 
print. 


“TRIAL AND ERROR IS THE BEST BOOK ON 
WRITING I EVER READ," says the Editor of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


First issued during the depression of 1933, 
TRIAL AND ERROR began helping writers sell 
—many for the first time—at a period when edi- 
tors were buying very little. Since the appearance 
of this epoch-making book, other books on writing 
have become less academic and more informal ; 
but TRIAL AND ERROR remains the outstand- 
ing success in its field because it does away with 
theories, exercises and rules, and presents, simply 
and wittily, your approach to the writing business 
as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters an 
pages. Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We 
are so certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do fot 
you that we shall allow you to examine it for five days at 
our risk. Use coupon below. 











Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers ° 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, and ~ return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


Name.... 
Address. ... 


MRh en detec tans aoashy eee ana tanen 
O Enclosed find check 0 Send C, O. D. 


WriTER’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


the “dummy” September issue, the editor of the 
Dicest (who is now on a vacation so that 
Everything May Be Told) simply threw away the 
entire issue, thus forcing his staff to create a new 
one. This they did with the help of THU.—Ed. 





AMONG HER SOUVENIRS: The poet Shelly’s 
remains were cremated, but not until after his 
heart had been removed and presented to Mary 
Shelly. 
Sir: 

. . . between 1930 and °35 I wrote sixty stories 
and twenty-five articles, and sold—nothing. 

I was editor, copy boy, bookkeeper, shipping 
clerk, book and theatrical reviewer and floor 
sweeper for a “puff sheet.” My salary was sup- 
posed to be $25 a week, and I collected between 
ten and twelve dollars of it, if I was lucky. It is 
not easy to live on twelve dollars a week in New 
York. I paid four for my room, which left eight 
to toss around. When I came home at night I 
stopped in at the delicatessen, bought a nickel’s 
worth of potato salad, a nickel’s worth of baked 
beans, and a nickel’s worth of corned beef hash. 
These I mixed up together and fried on a gas 
range. As soon as I had eaten them, I went to the 
typewriter and started writing, keeping at it until 
one or two in the morning. 

Whenever I finished a manuscript, I made up a 
card for it, with a list of markets that invariably 
started with the Saturday Evening Post. After I 
mailed it, I marked a stroke on the back each day 
it was out. After a while I was able to compile a 
‘Composite Average of Time’; six days for the 
Post and Colliers, nine days for Argosy, and so on. 
I wrote the stories as they came into my head, 
without attempting to slant them. I sweated over 
them, I went without food for two days on one 
occasion when there was no money to pay me. 
The only relaxation from working or writing I had 
was an occasional trip to Coney Island, in the 
summer. 

I don’t remember that I ever lost hope. It was 
early in 1935 that I saw a notice in WriTER’s 
Dicest stating that Miss Helen Day, editor of 
Modern Romances, was looking for new writers. 
She wanted strong, emotional, vivid writing. 

I never tried confessions before. I tried one 
then, putting in every ounce of emotion I could 
manage. By the time I finished the story, I myself 
was in tears. I mailed the story to Miss Day, with 
a covering letter—the first I ever wrote—explain- 
ing that I had seen the notice, and that though I 
had never tried my hand at confession stories. 

A week later I got a letter from Miss Day, ask- 
ing me to call and see her. It was a raw, rainy 
day when I called on her—March 28—a date I 
shall never forget. 

Miss Day explained that my story was too emo- 
tional and too fictional, but that it had interested 
her. She spent a good hour explaining to me ex- 
actly what she wanted. I went home and wrote 
another, and a week later received a cheque for 
it, $190.00. 

March 28 has the same significance for me now 
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that my birthday has. It was, in a sense, the ac- 
tual birth of my writing career, and Miss Day, 
with her unfailing patience, kindness and personal 
interest was and is my literary Godmother. Im- 
mediately after selling her that first story, I sold 
her a three-part serial; then one novelette after 
another. In 1936 I entered the annual Modern 
Romances contest and won the first prize. In both 
1937 and 1938 I have won prizes in the contest. 

I quit my job, and spent my time writing. I 
wrote a number of articles. One of them, on the 
Modern Dance, I sold to Forum & Century. I 
wrote another, on Communism, and sent it to the 
American Mercury. 


Beginners often say that no one who hasn’t a 
“name” as a writer can get into quality magazines. 
I had no name when I sent my piece to the Mer- 
cury. But Gordon Carrol, its editor, liked what I 
wrote—or rather, he liked the material. He wrote 
to me about it, and spent a great deal of time and 
patience with me, in order to produce and publish 
an article which, in April 1936, was listed by the 
Council of Librarians as one of the ten outstanding 
articles of the month. 


Literary success is cumulative. It was Miss Day’s 
assistant, Miss Helen Cunningham (now editing 
Romantic Story) who suggested that I should try 
my hand at a story for another Dell book, Five 
Novels Monthly. I did try it—and won another 
market and another friend. Miss Florence Mc- 
Chesney has since then been unfailingly patient 
and encouraging. She has published about ten 
20,000-word novelettes of mine since buying that 
first one. More than once she has returned a story 
that did not suit her and suggested changes that 
would make it purchasable. More than once, too, 
she has asked me to do a story for her and sug- 
gested the theme. She has given me advice on 
finding new markets, and encouraged me to write 
for them. 


When I was trying to get started I used to be- 
lieve a great many things. I used to believe that 
you needed pull to get started; that manuscript 
from unknowns is not read; that editors are cold- 
blooded, hostile people. 


I still regard myself as a beginning writer. I 
have yet to crack the biggest markets, and I am 
still writing my first novel. But on that March 
28 when I first met Miss Day I was living in a 
furnished room in Brooklyn and all but starving to 
death. Today I have a car, a cabin beside a lake, 
and a fourteen-foot catboat to sail in. I expect to 
get married next year. I love my work—and I 
regard editors as the most sympathetic people, in- 
dividually and as a group, that I have ever met. 


Believe me—if you have any ability at all to tell 
a story appealingly; if you have any power to 
make men’s hearts leap, or women’s eyes water, 
there are a dozen editors who will welcome you 
with open arms—who will do all in their power to 
guide and lead you. Don’t worry about “natural 
talent.” If you love to write, you'll write. If you 
don’t, you won’t. 

Davi J. Ross, Budd Lake, N. J. 
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GET GOING 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


"You got me going,” 
writes an S. S. W. student 
of Ogden, Utah, who has 
broken into print twice — 
with two different types of 
stories — since starting his 
work with us. "'l was bang- 
ing around in the dark till | 
began with you; then things 
started popping right out. 
Starting with the first 
assignment, | worked with JACK WOODFORD 
absolutely no waste, for that first sale. And 
| made that first sale, too. Then the second sale, with 
nine more stories still out for marketing, and I'm just 
beginning the last five assignments. My S. S. W. 
assignments and the pages and pages of personal 
criticism and suggestions are going into a permanent 
binding.” 

Perhaps, while this author and the many others we 
have helped into print have been constantly going 
ahead, you may have been groping. There is only one 
short cut to sales—and that is genuine prof al 
assistance which enables you to do away with the 
experimenting that wastes time for most beginners. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful In helping its students appear in 
print. THE-NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself Into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 


one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 














Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING Is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writ “" It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction, The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work, That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; If you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you de- 
tails of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING ° 
| East 44th street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS— The Forum 
When a change of address i 
is ordered, both the new True Detective Markets 
and old address must be . . 
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A Salesman For Writers 


1) My New York sales representative personally 
places your SALABLE -manuscripts on editorial 
desks. I personally represent you in Hollywood. - , 

2) My ONLYPURPOSE is to SELLYOUR WORK. Se, ee ee ae 
I have no course in collaboration. And I charge csacamaatae We offer you friendly 
no additional amount for reading revisions when editors and MS readers; able artists; 
I recommend that they be made. punctual printers; agents in London 


I avoid giving the iogeenion that I can sell ANY for Great Britain and the Continent ; 
manuscript. I am a literary agent—not a miracle distribution at home and abroad. 
worker, My frank detailed ee ysis 
nally Pi a manuscript salable it can If you have a typewritten book MS— 
I welcome NEW writers to my list. I believe sa an subject, oS — 
the sincere beginner of today is the professional an up) or poetry ( —— oe 
tomorrow. I assure you of interested, tion)—you are cordially invited to 
PROMPT attention. submit it, with the complete certainty 
My, handling charge IS low because I believe a on your part that it will be read 
selling agent’s profits should come from _e without delay, and of course, free. 
not incidentals. $1 for each manent $5 Prove 
: q 


UTHORS 


OF BOOKS: 


8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000 , 
20,000 to 50,000 and $10 above 50,608 words. If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
In the event of sale this charge is deducted from turned promptly and carefully. If 
my 10%. This fee and a stamped addressed accepted, your book will be published 
envelope MUST accompany all ripts. % 

promptly and adequately. 

















Ane whether you reside in Maine or California, my 
offices in Hollywood and New York give you 


DIRECT contact with the country’s major story D oO R R A N = = & C O M Pp A N ¥ 


markets. 
(Incorporated 1920) 


GENE BOLLES , Dept. D 


6411 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. . ’ 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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WRITER’s DicEsT 


True Detective Markets 


TTHE September Dicest contained a fine 

article on writing for the fact detective 
market. Here is a list of currently published 
magazines buying free lance articles about 
solved and unsolved crimes. 


Dynamic Detective, Country Press, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York City. Actually solved mur- 
der cases already known nationally. 

Daring Detective, Country Press, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York City. Same type of stories 
as Dynamic Detective except cases are not so 
widely known. 

Inside Detective, Exposed Publishing Co., 149 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Sensationalized 
stories taken from police records with women 
necessary in each story. 

True Detective, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Publisher advises writers to keep carbons of manu- 
scripts submitted. Authentic stories from police 
records which have national appeal. Sensational- 
ized to some degree. 

Master Detective, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Articles run about 5,000 words and up. Confes- 
sions by criminals, and racket exposes. 

Crime Detective, Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 7-11 
E. 44th Street, New York City. This is the first 
issue. Crime and racket stories built largely around 
sex. This issue has dope rackets, campus prosti- 
tutes, love cults, and the Cable love nest story at 
Canton, Ohio. 

Real Detective, Real Detective Publishing Co., 
4600 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Sensational- 
ized crime from police records, includes one or 
two stories built around sex crimes. 

American Detective, Artvision Publishing Co., 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City. Accent on sex 
crimes. Women a necessity as big feature in every 
story. Stories run about 5,000 words. 

Front Page Detective (Bi-monthly), Exposed 
Publishing Co., 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. About 5,000 words. Confessions by mur- 
derers who escaped death, little known crimes 
blown up, highly sensationalized. 

Startling Detective, Country Press, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 3,500 words up to 
6,000. Sensationalizing of crimes known in local 
areas but not famous nationally. 

Official Detective, Detective Stories Publishing 
Co., 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Actual 
police cases sensationalized. Not lengthy. Writers 
advised to keep carbons of manuscripts submitted. 

Actual Detective Stories of Women in Crime, 
Detective Stories Publishing Co., 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Ill. Confession stories all built 
around women exclusively, confessions of murder- 
esses, wives of criminals, playgirls, showgirl mur- 
ders, etc. 5,000 words and up. Keep carbons of 
manuscripts submitted. 
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Stop wasting good film! Do away with unnecessary 
camera expense! Take a good picture every time! The 
kind you'll be proud to show. Sellyourphotos to maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our easy, convenie 
ill show you how. Write today for S 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 610, 10 
West 33 Street, New York City. 
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SERVICE -- DIGNITY 


The physician does not ballyhoo his success every time 
he makes a sick body well—he believes that this service 
is expected of him—for the fee he charges. The cure 
is the only logical goal—and he achieves that goal. 


I do not ballyhoo sales of sick manuscripts. When my 
‘operations’ are successful—that is the goal we both 
expected. There should be nothing unusual in the fact 
that sales are made from seemingly hopeless scripts. 
That’s my business—to make them salable. 


If you want a quiet, dignified service—conducted so 
that you are assured of privacy in all dealings—then 
work with me. I use no high-pressure literature. My 
text books are ample proof of my abilities. In the long 
run, my services cost less—and you get my complete 
short story course with all revisions at no extra cost. 
One dollar for each five thousand words pays for com- 
plete reading, analysis and report. If an operation is 
needed, I quote a modest fee—very often it is less than 
five dollars for all servicing—including the resubmissions 
and marketing. My Green Sheet gives details. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33 Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
(You may address me at Upland, indiana, if you wish) 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


A Feather in Our Cap 


‘The magazines weathered a 
bad summer. You experienced 
the ‘overstocked’ and other edi- 
torial alibis, the limited buying 
only for‘spots’in particular issues. 
Every literary trade journal men- 
tioned the ‘slump’ during June, 
July and August. 

Despite this tight market, Len- 
niger clients achieved a 72% 
increase in sales during August, 
over the same period of 1937, 
with the other summer months 
showing similar gains. Good 
times and bad, during each of the 
16 years I’ve been in business, 
my clients’ sales have consistently 
pyramided to new highs... 


BECAUSE 


—Lenniger clients write for 

active markets. Through per- 

sonal contact with editors and in- 

timate knowledge of fluctuating 

market requirements they are 

posted on exact type and length 

stories needed today. They receive sug- 

gestions, ‘tips’ and editorial orders, for 

it’s an agent’s job to keep after editors 

for openings his clients can fill. Advance 

knowledge of new markets also brings many 

sales to magazines not yet announced. 

—They are constantly encouraged and pushed to- 

ward better markets and toward broadening their 

appearances; they get the best possible rates; they 

receive many extra checks for English, foreign and 

other supplementary rights. 

—If new writers, they have a better chance to make 

their first sale—because editors know that Lenniger- 

sponsored manuscripts, whether by beginner or pro- 

fessional are usable. 

—They receive authoritative appraisals of their stories 

based on experience of whateditors are buying today; 

they are shown how to whip their work into the most 

effective form for specific markets by vigorous con- 

structive criticism, revision and replot suggestions. 
That’s the kind of professional help which will 

bring you the maximum return from your writing, 

whether the markets are booming or in a slump. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I am ready to give you the same practical, really constructive 
help with your wien . Until I sell $1,000 worth of your work, 
the above professiona’ ae costs $1.00 per thousand words 
on yy sy up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 my fee is 
$5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each additional 
thousand. Special rates on novelets and novels. 


A tew of my 
clients’ 
Se 


IN SPITE OF THIS SUMMER'S SLUMP... 


During August, my clients received 183 checks for serials, 
magazine novels, novelettes, shorts and articles, these sales 
ranging from American Magazine down through the pulps. 
Among them were: 11 First Sales for beginners; 14 First 
Sales to smoothpaper markets; 23 sales opening new pulp 
markets; 28 sales to new magazines; 53 sales on special 
editorial orders. In addition, I placed 8 novels with book 
publishers. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full 
capacity and who really pushes your manuscripts—‘“‘talk it 
over” with me. If you have sold $1,000 worth of fiction 
last year, I will handle your account on straight commis- 
sion. If you sold $500 worth last year, I will dle your 
work at one-half reading fee rates. 


My Booklet “Practical Literary Help” and My Latest Market Letter Free on Request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 
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Writers- From a Director’s 
Angle 


By Feu E. Feist, 
Director, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


HEN you get that long awaited pic- 
W ture assignment, you'll bump into 

the toughest nut you’ve ever had 
to crack—the director. 

And why is that director tough? He’s the 
fellow who’s got to take those cold typed 
pages and bring ’em to life. When yester- 
day’s work is run in the projection room for 
the producer and staff, the writer is safely 
toiling away on another script. If the 
“dailies,” (the scenes photographed yester- 
day) are panned, the director takes the rap. 
The producer thought you wrote a great 
script—he had plenty of time to read and 
enjoy your witty characterizations and deftly 
written descriptions of reactions and moods. 
As a matter of fact, this particular producer 
was so impressed with your script that when 
this particular director criticized certain 
scenes, he was informed that “this is the best 
script I’ve ever read—shoot it exactly as it’s 
written.” 

Well, writer, I’m working for a living, too, 
and to keep that nice weekly check coming 
in, my most important duty is to follow the 
producer’s orders—so, off to the set we go 
to thrill the movie-going public by bringing 
to the screen the following “exactly as it’s 
written.” 


Scene 44 


CLOSE SHOT CURTAINS 


A hand comes between the curtains. It is an 
icy hand that gives an eerie feeling, one that bodes 
no good for Helene. 

CUT TO: 
Scene 45 
CLOSE UP HELENE 

Brooding. Perhaps she is thinking of another 
rainy night. The one in that small mountain 
cabin when she and Bob were cold—and alone. 


Get what I’m driving at? The “icy” hand 
is a lulu—it might be an interesting photo- 
graphic subject at that. Helene “brooding,” 
suggests to an alert director a multitude of 
pictorial postures and gestures, none of which 
the all too efficient Hays office will allow. 


Believe me, writers, I didn’t make up this 
example. I don’t mention the author’s name 
and the script from which it’s quoted be- 
cause of the tremendous respect I have for 
your craft. 

Personally, the most important contributor 
to a picture is the writer. Of course, bad 
acting and bad direction can mangle good 
screen writing so completely that the swell 
job you did never impresses anyone, includ- 
ing yourself. But this isn’t the point—what 
I’m trying to convince you of is that you, 
the writer, can convert the director into a 
powerful ally. And believe me, allies in the 
form of boosters are most important in 
Hollywood—where what you know, doesn’t 
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mean a thing—compared to whom you know, 
and how much they can and will do for you. 

How to grab the director for a booster? 
‘Simple—. Make his job easier—help him. 
Do your job with his problems in mind, con- 
stantly. 

There are many duties of the director that 
don’t concern you—camera angles, cutting, 
lights, props, and multitudinous other tech- 
nical phases of direction. But where you can 
lend tremendous assistance is in supplying 
active pictorial detail in connection with mo- 
tivation, moods, characterization, settings 
and wardrobe. Don’t skip lightly over that 
word “active.” The director has to make 
a “moving” picture. 

Before giving you illustrations of proper 
methods, let me amble for a bit. Writer, 
it’s almost impossible for you to dig up a 
new plot. In addition, the censor limitations 
of the screen narrow your plot sphere con- 
siderably. Besides, plot itself is comparatively 
simple. “Plotto,” a little manual of some three 
hundred magical pages, can furnish any one 
who can read, with enough salable plots for 
pictures to be made until doomsday. It’s 
how you, the writer, treat those plots, that 
turn them into either screen material, short 
stories, or ponderous novels that tax every 
ounce of the brain’s digestive power. 


ET’S take an elementary, complete master 
plot. It’s also the screen’s most used for- 
mula: Boy meets girl. Boy loves girl. Com- 
plication one arises. Girl loves boy. Com- 
plication two arises. Girl hates boy. Com- 
plication three. Girl loves boy, but now boy 
hates girl. Terrific solution and now boy 
and girl love each other. 

Here’s one way to write it. Girl introduced 
to boy at party. Finds out boy is filthy with 
money. Girl falls in love. Boy’s family 
lawyer informs girl boy is only toying with 
her, offers her money to clothe herself 
beautifully so boy won’t be ashamed of her 
in public. Girl hates boy. Lawyer seen leav- 
ing girl’s home by boy. Boy asks low down 
and is told girl has tried blackmail. Girl 
overhears. Realizes lawyer is rat. Gets boy 
upstairs to explain. Boy almost believes, but 
sees big money on table. Walks out, furious. 
Girl: meets old friend who tells her lawyer 
is not only rat, but crook, stealing money 


from estate father left boy. In lawyer’s of.- 
fice, girl confronts lawyer with facts, boy 
arrives, and as lawyer breaks down and begs 
for mercy, boy realizes debt to girl. He 
gets forgiveness, and as cops take lawyer 
away, boy and girl are in each other’s arms, 

Okay, writer, it’s horrible. I made the 
whole thing up. It just proves that a director 
should lay off writing and mind his own 
business. But s’ help me, there might be 
more people going to the movies, if stories 
like this weren’t made. By “like this” | 
mean stories consisting of practically “static” 
elements. 

All right—hold your hats, here we go 
again—if you can stand it. “Action—!” 

Girl walking down street, her slip falls. Boy 
covers her embarrassment—(small embar- 
rassment) and offers lift home. Girl ac- 
cepts and is thrilled by boy’s luxurious car. 
Accepts date. Boy takes girl dancing. In 
romantic exterior setting, boy has gotten to 
second base when half crocked blonde enters 
scene, falls on boy’s neck, kisses him, then 
admires his new “playmate.” Girl walks 
out on boy to go home alone. 

Think I'll stop here. It’s liable to turn 
out worse than the first example. But I do 
hope that you'll agree that the latter inci- 
dents are definitely pictorial and “active.” 

Incidently, 


I promised you examples. 
They'll be examples, all right, good as ex- 
amples, but that’s all. Clever pictorialization 
is hard work and I’m a lazy gent. 


Now for pictorial characterization. Your 
hero is supposed to be a nice fellow. You 
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want the audience to like him. Good—on the 
way into, or out of a building, have him 
give a thirsty horse a drink—. Corny? Sure— 
but the idea behind it is sound. Of course, 
you could make the scene brilliant by adding 
a line of dialogue such as—“You might 
prefer beer, old boy, but I see you're on 
the wagon—” 

I beg your pardon, but I do hope you 
get what I’m driving at—pictorially you’re 
making your hero a white-haired boy. The 
mere thought of giving a horse a drink 
makes him considerate, and his talking to 
the horse at all, shows he has a sense of 
humor, or that he’s drunk. 

By the same line of reasoning, your heavies 
can beat old ladies or kick little boys. 

Make your moods visual, too. If your 
heroine is feeling happy, let her dance 
around the room with her pet pekinese, or 
whistle while she brushes her teeth—. Okay, 
I'll stop being facetious—but, please, tell your 
story with action. It'll get your dialogue 


over and help the director besides. 

In describing a setting forget “the place 
is a beehive of activity.” Give a terse, vivid 
description of specific details of the activity. 


All in all, not only write what’s going 
on, but how. 

Maybe you’re at the point now where 
you're thinking, “If I write all that, the 
director won’t have anything left to do—” 
Then just remember this: The vitality of 
your work depends on how it’s timed. Tim- 
ing alone, if it’s all the director is a master 
of, is sufficient to earn him a fabulous salary. 
Pace, timing of gags and reactions, makes or 
breaks scenes. 

Don’t think for a minute that I’m minimiz- 
ing the importance of dialogue. I am, how- 
ever, firmly convinced that dialogue should 
be subordinate to action. There are many 
screen personalities who can act, of course, 
but they seem to be limited to acting them- 
selves. Mae West’s famous line, “Come up 
and see me sometime,” wouldn’t have created 
the furor it did, said by anyone else in show 
business. 

An artist like Paul Muni or Helen Hayes 
can take the simplest phrase and wring from 
it the precisely desired meaning. While there 
are many stellar personalities, I hope I’m not 
being offensive by stating that their person- 


“Superstitious fellow—he needed a haircut when he 
sold his first story.” 


alities are far more responsible for their 
success than their histrionic ability. 


A great line of dialogue is supposed to 
convey characterization and mood and ad- 
vance the plot. Perhaps you feel that “gags” 
and comedy routines are exceptions. Sub- 
jected to analysis, one finds that outstanding 
gags and routines depend quite definitely on 
either the situation or the character. 


Here again it may be pointed out that the 
most hilarious gags and routines are visual. 


HE Director’s Guild, of which I am a 

devoted member, has in its platform a 
demand that they be permitted to work with 
the writer during the formative stages of 
the script. You must know of the Frank 
Capra—Robert Riskin combination. If not, 
perhaps you remember “Lady For A Day,” 
“It Happened One Night,’ or “Mr. Deeds 
Goes To Town.” These two men function 
together so superbly, it’s genuinely difficult 
for any professional screen writer or director 
to determine where the writing ends and the 
direction begins. 


If you have written a script that was pro- 
duced and gone to the preview of your 
picture, you may have cringed while many 
of your pet scenes were descrated, and cried 
aloud at the revisions in your well worded 
lines. Remember that beauty who played the 
lead? Well, you didn’t know that when 
the studio gave her a Christmas present of 





















































“I’d like to have something that will scare hell out 
of me.” 


eight beautiful, pearly, new teeth, it raised 
the devil with her sibilance. And every time 
you need a word that started with “s” 
the poor sound man, tears in his eyes, begged 
the director for some harmless synonym. 
Then, too, the tempermental young male 
lead used to hold up production by ob- 
stinately stating that he would never use 
such an expression. 

Many a time I’ve had writers new to the 
screen, assigned to me. You see, I usually 
“sell” the producer a basic idea, and then 
get a writer to write it. (I told you before 


Writer’s DicEest 


I’m a lazy gent.) I’ve noticed that the writer 
with prior newspaper experience has a big 
lead on those from other literary fields. Rea- 
son? His training consisted largely of writing 
what he saw. Therefore, it’s comparatively 
simple for him to get the hang of writing 
visual script. 

Selling an original, unpublished story to a 
studio is a distinct improbability unless you 
have important connections. Most material 
that the studios buy is published. I'll make 
you a small bet, that if you’ll enhance your 
present, successful, salable literary style, with 
the “visual” touch that I’ve preached at you, 
some studio will take interest in your work. 
I'll even go a step further—grab some manu- 
script that’s been turned down a couple of 
times—re-read it and note whether or not 
its scenes will play. If you’ve sold at all 
consistently, and revamp this cluck visually, 
I'll predict a sale. 

Most of you writers are swell eggs—and 
soft-boiled, at that. Okay,—if you want to 
stay inside that nice protective shell, the 
director will be glad to keep you from being 
cracked wide open if you’ll give him a help- 
ing hand. 

Forget style—in Hollywood reading is 
usually a business, not pleasure. Write briefly, 
to the point, and vividly. 

And so, fellow craftsmen, here’s hoping 
for your break in movie land—where the 
producer will tell you what to write, the 
stenographer will spell and punctuate it, 
while you collect a nice weekly stipend and 
become pleasantly converted to some Cali- 
fornia “ism.” 
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Jitterbug Lingo 





By Georcizt HAWKINS 


freelance collaborating writer I have 
listed a number of words that are used 
by the swing jitterbugs and musicians: 
Agony pipe—Clarinet. 
Alligators—Amateur swing fans. 
Boogie-woogie—Heavy bass music. 
Bandaged—The music sounds sick. 
Baton man—Band leader. 
Benefit players—Extra musicians. 
Beverage player—Likes his liquor. 
Brass officer—Cornet player. 
Brave boy—A drummer. 
Beat—One who’s broke. 
Camel house—No liquor served. 
Carboy man—Carries his own liquor. 
Cats—Swing musicians. 
Crusher boy—Accordion player. 
Clambake—F ree style swing. 
Chanter pals—Two singers. 
Commission boys—Work on commission 
basis only. 
Concert boys—Union musicians. 
Doghouse—Bass fiddle. 
Ease it in—A soft finish. 
Exit boy—The floorman. 
Free sipper—Drinks on everybody. 
Go to town—Shoot the works. 
Get off—Take the solo. 
Groghouse—Beer license only. 
Gravy bowl—A good paying place. 
Gutbucket—Rough swing. 
Hot lick—Hot music. 
Horn—Trumpet. 
Hep—lI understand. 
Hot hose—A fast dancer. 
Hash man—Good mixer bartender. 
Ickie—One who doesn’t know how to 
swing. 
In the groove—Let’s go. 
Jam—Swing freely. 
Jam it in—Hot swing. 
Jamaica—Not yet. 


[ MY travels about New York City as a 


Jitterbug—A swing addict. 
Killer-diller—Good music playing. 
Kitchen canary—Female singer. 

Long hair—Classic music. 

Milkman’s hour—Closing time. 
Muggler—Smokes weed cigarettes. 
Mooch—Get rid of him or her. 

Mechanical silence — Cash register not 


clicking. 


Musical coxswain—Band leader on a boat. 
Nickel king—Five cent tipper. 

Napkin joint—Cover charge. 

One-arm Al—Bartender who never treats. 
Out of the world—Emotionally gone. 

Pine joint—No table cover charge. 

Pocket shy—Never returns a treat. 

Paper man—Plays from notes. 

Plunker boy—Guitar player. 

Queer queen—Always giggling. 
Rifleman—Dancer who sticks arm straight 


out. 


Riff—Hot music. 

Ride—Follow the crowd. 

Sink it deeper—Music is too loud. 
Scobo queen—Always hopping around. 
Solid—The music is swell. 

Skip tracer—Cashiers check is lost. 
Save the juice—Too many lights burning. 
Screwball—Wackey. 

Skin tickler—Tympani player. 
Salon—Muzzled jazz. 

Time payments—Working on tips. 
Table fly—Orders every two hours. 
Tin ear—One who don’t like swing. 
Tram boy—Trombone player. 
Water bowl—Poor paying place. 
Woodpile man—Xylophone player. 
Wang it—Play louder please. 
X-man—Picks good paying spots. 
Yiddiller—Always talking. 

Yea man—A yes man. 

Yak man—A bouncer. 

Zeal girl—All motions while dancing. 



































































































The Boy Wonder of 
McCall’s 


By Eart WILSON 


NE of the new stenographers in the 
C swanky offices of McCall’s Magazine 
at 230 Park Avenue in New York 
City was recently handed an important piece 
of copy by a lean six-foot youth with a Mid- 
dle Western face and slicked-back brown 
hair. The stenographer rattled the extra 
work indignantly and asked another girl, 
“Who gave that office boy this?” Her asso- 
ciate merrily replied that the “boy” was Otis 
L. Wiese, editor of McCall’s, who gets $40,- 
000 a year. 

With the help of some innocent beer- 
drinking, several lucky breaks, a breezy self- 
confidence and tremendous ability, Wiese 
(pronounced Weese) became editor of Mc- 
Call’s in December, 1927, one month before 
his twenty-third birthday, and has been piling 
up a legend about his youthful appearance 
ever since. The very first day, when the 
reporters arrived to interview the Boy Won- 
der, they were met at the receptionist’s desk 
by a gangling, loose-gaited, countryish-look- 
ing lad who told them that Editor Wiese was 
not in. They left. The country lad then 
entered the door marked “Editor,” sat down 
at the Editor’s desk, swore vigorously for 
a few seconds, and then began dummying the 
next issue. 

Today Wiese is still a Boy Wonder being, 
at thirty-three (he was born in Davenport, 
Iowa, on January 14, 1905) the youngest 
editor of any big-time slick magazine. 
Dressed perhaps in a $125 suit created by 
Basil Durant, who used to be a Broadway 
dancer before he became a tailor, he sits, 
very straight-backed, at his desk in a seventh- 
floor office directing a small staff which he 
says “is my own gang, just my age.” With- 
out any great excitement or personal public- 
ity, he turns out a magazine whose newsstand 
circulation alone is 1,050,000 copies per issue, 





and distances both Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier’s by over 100,000 copies. He is 
generally respected in the magazine business 
for his energy and daring and seems even to 
have gotten along pretty well with all the 
women with whom he has had to deal, 
although there are a couple of exceptions. 
One of the women, a former employee, sol- 
emnly announces from time to time that she 
is going to punch him in the nose “as soon 
as I find him unprotected by women and 
children.” The other exception has kept her 
plans a deep, dark secret. 


Wiese abounds in curiosity and all-round 
enthusiasm about everything. He is some- 
times seen at New York hospitals, sitting as 
a spectator at surgical operations, “probably 
due,” he says, “to the fact that I wanted to 
be a surgeon when I was a kid.” But he is 
mostly at McCall’s and when he greets a vis- 
itor these days he is likely to paw among the 
shelves of brightly-jacketed new books be- 
hind his chair, haul out a copy of the Sep- 
tember issue of McCall’s, turn to the first 
story, a serial, and say, “Look at this! This 
is what I call gusty fiction. Children used 
to come into the world antiseptically, people 
lived together euphemistically and practically 
never died, and when they did die, God re- 
warded them—according to the fiction you 
read in the women’s magazines. Well, Mc- 
Call’s has changed that some.” 

The story he is talking about turns out to 
be “Love Without Laughter,” by Helen Hull, 
associate professor of English at Columbia 
University, and it is a different kind of slick 
story because the heroine has been up to 
some adultery. Heretofore our slick story 
heroines have phenagled only in an acci- 
dental, lily way, but Miss Hull’s heroine 
went to bed with a man, the husband of a 
close friend, because she damned well wanted 
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to, and twenty years later the complications 
get going when her own husband finds out 
about her brief infidelity. Two other big 
magazines rejected the story as being too 
strong but Wiese paid Miss Hull $12,000 
for it and wrote an editorial note calling it 
“the strongest story ever appearing in any 
women’s magazine.” Wonder Boy Wiese has 
been doing things like this ever since he got 
the chance. 


In 1927 a lot of folks thought William 
B. Warner, president of McCall’s, was a little 
soft in the head for hiring him. Some of 
the oldsters at McCall’s said the management 
had gone batty, and quit their jobs. There- 
upon Mr. Warner stepped out of his office 
one day and learnedly reminded everybody 
that, after all, Alexander, Napoleon and 
Shelley had scored their greatest triumphs in 
their twenties, and how about giving the kid 
a chance? Dorothy Parker heard of that 
and stopped in personally to see this Kid 
Whiz. Miss Parker and the combination 
Napoleon, Alexander and Shelley were next 
seen entering a speakeasy. 


Dorothy Parker’s humorous essays began 
appearing in McCall’s the following month. 

Otherwise, however, the Orson Welles of 
his day was reined in for almost two years, 
so, having little else to do, he raided Forum 
Magazine, hired its attractive art editor, Jose- 
phine Lasher, as his secretary, then married 
her. Later, when McCall’s gave him some 
authority, he immediately shocked the gray- 
beards of fiction by firing out of the magazine 
a whole stable of sacred Big Name writers, 
including Harold Bell Wright, Gene Stratton 
Porter and Zane Grey, contending that the 
reading public didn’t give a whoop whether 
a story was written by Harold Bell Wright 
or Harold Bell Dokes as long as it was a good 
story. His next explosion was the publica- 
tion of a story about a miscarriage, and when 
the ladylike readers of McCall’s didn’t ac- 
tually cancel their subscriptions he followed 
this up with “Stone Blunts Scissors,’ by Sara 
Yarrow, all about two women being pregnant 
by the same man. In this story the villainess 
—‘the bitch” as Wiese delicately refers to 
her—got the man. About 5,000 letters 
poured in after this story was published and 
except for about 250 from writers and maga- 
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zine experts, they were favorable. The 
writers said, in effect, “Hey, you can’t print 
stories like that! Virtue didn’t triumph!” 

Wiese, who says he was never too strong 
for virtue anyway, then hustled Helen 
Christine Bennett off to Russia (this in 1930) 
to get the true picture of that country and 
her articles. “Meet the Smiths of Russia,” 
boomed newsstand circulation 150,000 in one 
month. “All you had heard about Russia 
up to that time were stories about abortion 
mills and baby rapings,’ Wiese says, “but 
we gave them something else. Hell, if you 
could talk about Russia, you could talk about 
anything !” 

He still felt that way about it, apparently, 
in December, 1936, when, after undertaking 
the most ambitious editorial project of his 
career, he sat with Mrs. Wallis Simpson at 
Fort Belvidere in England discussing with 
her the authorized story of her life soon to 
be published in McCall’s. 

Did Mrs. Simpson, he asked, intend to be- 
come Queen, be party to a morganatic mar- 
riage, or “remain the King’s mistress?” 

Mrs. Simpson’s famous Aunt Bessie Mer- 
ryman of Baltimore spoke up sharply. 

“I object to that word,” she said. 

“T don’t,” smiled Mrs. Simpson. 

Wiese hadn’t thought she would. They 
continued, .. . 

“The reason I did things differently,” he 
says now, “is that I hadn’t been in the busi- 
ness long, I didn’t know the pattern, I didn’t 
know the rules of the game I was supposed 
to play.” 

WIESE rose to the editorship of Mc- 

Call’s exactly one year after his ar- 
rival in New York on December 2, 1926. An 
astrology devotee who heard the true ac- 
count of this adventure once figured out his 
horoscope, reported he appeared to be “the 
luckiest man in the world,” and begged him 
to have a professional astrologist see what 
great future was in store for him. He 
laughed it off. 

Upon his arrival in the Big Town, he was, 
by all accounts, the cockiest man in New 
York and as lippy as Jimmy Walker. He 
had been out peddling “Aunt Het,” Bob 
Quillen’s Quips and other newspaper fea- 
tures for the Publishers Syndicate of Chicago 
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and, with $600 saved, was bursting with con- 
fidence. 

He had been graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in February—and here he 
was, a success already, and now ready to 
capture New York. He had had a brief 
spell at reporting for the Wisconsin State 
Fournal, and had done some Hollywood press 
agenting. And he had been an editor, too— 
of The Badger, the University of Wisconsin 
yearbook, in his junior year! 

The 1926 Badger was a very bulky article 
which made no secret of the fact that its 
editor was a big Big Man on the Campus. 
Photographs in the book showed him as a 
handsome youth with a leaning for blondes 
and Homburg hats. The annual mentioned 
about everything except that Glenn Frank, 
then President at Wisconsin, had called him 
in to do some writing chores. His senior 
thesis—he graduated in economics—was 
something called “The Cooperative Welfare 
Association of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company,” and no doubt was pretty 
dismal. When he left, however, the stu- 
dent body sighed for the passing of one of 
its biggest all-round activity men, a man 
who had chairmaned practically. 

In fact, said the 1927 Badger, ringingly, 
Otis Wiese made Father’s Day a memorable 
event.” 

Like all college whizzes, Wiese arrived in 
New York prepared to look over the field 
and sort of take his choice of jobs, but, un- 
like the others, Wiese did just that. His 
first day in town he turned down a $90-a- 
month proofreading job, tentatively accepted 
a publicity job, and then went to see Dean 
John W. Cunliffe, then director of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, one of the 
few men who failed to appreciate him. 


Wiese told the Dean, a Vandyke-bearded 
old British gentleman renowned among his 
students for his velvet coats, that he wanted 
a newspaper, magazine or book-publishing 
job, but the Dean, after listening tolerantly, 
sagely advised him to return to the Middle 
West and get say about five years’ more ex- 
perience. The Dean probably would have 
been shocked out of his socks to have known 
that the young man needing more experi- 
ence would be making more money, in a 
short time, than he was. 


The beer-drinking incident which Wiese 
holds to be more or less responsible for him 
getting his job at McCall’s occurred the sec- 
ond day. 

In mid-afternoon he “went in cold” to see 
John Farrar, then editor of the George H. 
Doran Company, about a place in a pub. 
lishing house. Farrar, surprisingly, saw him 
and more surprisingly, took him to lunch, 
Farrar then said he would try to get him an 
appointment with Harry L. Burton, then 
editor of McCall’s (and now editor of Cos- 
mopolitan) and directed Wiese to call him 
at 2:30. 

“On the way out,” Wiese recalls, “I ran 
into one of two persons I knew in New 
York and we went for a beer. We had 
several. I remembered, at 4:30, that I was 
supposed to call Farrar at 2:30 and when 
I did call, he was damned sore. ‘Young man, 
he said, ‘after this you’ll make your own ap- 
pointments. I had it fixed for you to see 
Burton at 3:30.’ Bang.” 

Burton, amused when Wiese confessed 
that beer had delayed him, took him to 
lunch the next day and offered him a $50-a- 
week job on the fiction desk. 

“When can you come to work? Mon- 
day?” Burton asked, and one shudders to 
think how Wiese juggled his great opportu- 
nity at that moment, for he replied, “No. 
Not till the first of the year. I want to go 
home and see my folks over Christmas.” 

Burton impatiently replied, “There’s a job 
for you if you come in Monday.” 

“I’m sorry,” Wiese answered, just as im- 
patiently, “I can’t do it.” 

Burton told him there might be a job 
after the first of the year and that there 
might not, and dismissed him. Wiese wired 
from Davenport at Christmas time without 
any further assurance that he would be at 
work January 2, and was. Burton gave him 
the job but, changing his original plans, 
made him an assistant to Berta Miller, man- 
aging editor, instead of putting him on the 
fiction desk. 

That was luck. Four months later, in 
April, 1927, Burton and McCall’s parted 
company, and two weeks later Berta Miller 
departed. Wiese, a veteran of four months, 
was the nearest thing to an editor left, and 
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he helped an Editorial Board get out the 
magazine, during the emergency. He was 
getting $60 a week, to which Burton had 
raised him. By an interesting coincidence, 
the last income tax figures, ten years later, 
showed that Burton at Cosmopolitan and 
Wiese at McCall’s now get identical salaries 
—$40,000. 

“The talk was out around town that Mc- 
Call’s was looking for a new editor,” Wiese 
says, remembering late 1927. “Would they 
raid one of the other shops or what? 


“Suddenly the publisher said we had not 
been doing so badly and asked who had been 
getting out the magazine? I met him for 
the third time. He asked me to give him 
an outline for a six-months’ program for the 
magazine. I flipped it in over the week-end. 
He called me in and said, ‘I want you to 
take this thing seriously.” He hadn’t ex- 
pected such haste. He asked me to give 
him a program for a year. I took several 
weeks on that. In December he called me 
in and said I was the editor.” 


Months later, Wiese, who by then was 


making around .$275 a week, admitted to a 
friend his bitter disappointment at the way 
his job was going. He had inherited a five- 
year inventory of Big Name stories from 
Burton, he had discovered, and this gave 
him no chance to choose new material. “I 
have been lucky and yet unlucky,” he wrote, 


somewhat sadly, to his friend. “I can’t 
make any mistakes, but neither can I make 
any decisions.” And up to that time the 
management had not chosen to put the 
words, “Otis L. Wiese, Editor,” anywhere in 
the magazine. 


But for the depression, which Wiese turned 
into a break for him, he might have con- 
tinued getting out McCall’s with Burton’s 
stories for five years. On September 30, 
1929, he and Miss Lasher were married and 
went to a ranch at Bozeman, Montana, 
where they honeymooned on_packhorses. 
Emerging from a comparative wilderness 
later, they learned of the market crash, dis- 
covered the bridegroom’s nest egg had evap- 
orated on the stock market, and returned 
quickly to New York. Circulation at Me- 
Call’s needed a shot in the arm. Wiese de- 
manded a free hand and got it. His first 








“Where will I find the leisure to finish my novel if 
you pardon me?” 


act was to kick the Big Name fiction policy 
out the window, and it is still out. 

Today Wiese, nine years older and firmly 
established, is still hunting around for new 
writers as he was when he published the mis- 
carriage and pregnancy stories, That doesn’t 
mean he scours the brush for them. He de- 
pends mostly upon literary agencies to turn 
them up. Now when your fiction story ar- 
rives at McCall’s the first person to see it is 
Miss Queene Sterling, secretary to attractive 
Constance Smith, the fiction editor. Miss 
Sterling will tell you, very blandly, that the 
chances are 50-50 that she will reject your 
story within thirty seconds after she has 
looked at it—especially if it is one of the 
600 unsolicited manuscripts which stream in 
every week. “About half the stories,” she 
explains, “are written by illiterates. Written 
long hand, on both sides of the paper, and 
all that. You wouldn’t believe it!” 

Wiese has no use for story “readers” such 
as many magazines employ—contends they 
are not of sufficient mental stature—and gets 
along without them. He depends upon Miss 
Sterling to spot likely stories for Miss Smith 
whom he regards as one of the best fiction 
editors. Miss Smith was for six years with 
the Harold Ober literary agency and came 
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to McCall’s early this year as successor to 
Laura Vitray, (the plumpish one-time city 
editor of the New York Graphic, the only 
city editor of the feminine gender in New 
York newspaper history) , following her resig- 
nation at McCall’s. Miss Smith selects a few 
stories which she thinks are usable and hands 
them to Wiese and personally reads them at 
his desk, or at lunch, or even on the New 
York Central Railroad at night when he is 
riding forty miles up state to his genuine 
farm home, two and one-half miles from the 
village of Yorktown Heights. The farm has 
cows, chickens and horses; also a swimming 
pool and tennis court. 

Never a fiction writer himself, Wiese is 
exacting in his demands and, after buying a 
story, may tuck the manuscript under his 
arm, climb into his new Lincoln Zephyr 
(he has always driven Fords until recently) 
and drive to the writer’s home and spend a 
day or so there suggesting changes. This is 
especially true if the story is a serial for 
which he may have paid $25,000. This may 
seem high but is actually $50,000 under the 
figure Kathleen Norris gets from some of 
the Big Name magazines. Selling Wiese a 
serial is a tremendous business negotiation, 
with the writer frequently submitting a first 
installment and an outline, and then going 
into a series of conferences. Wiese remem- 
bers only once in ten years when he found 
a suitable serial in the unsolicited manuscript 
pile. Next to the serial the 35,000 to 40,000 
word novel is the most lucrative opportunity, 
with the pay for these reaching around 
$4500. Short stories run from $400 to 
$1000, but never to $2500, which some of 
the Big Names get elsewhere. Wiese cr one 
of his staff sit down at typewriters and do 
some rewriting on about twenty per cent of 
the stories they buy; fully sixty per cent are 
revised by the magazine or the author. “But 
we let them recognize their stories when 
they’re published, an assurance they don’t get 
with all the slicks,’ he says. “We don’t 
change the style or mood. If we buy a 
writer for his style, we always preserve the 
style.” 

For the non-fiction writer there is a new 
market in a feature called “the short short 
article.” These run 800 to 850 words and 
the pay is a quick $200. 
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Wiese, though still a Boy Wonder, is no 
longer a boy. He is the father of three chil- 
dren: Peter Christian, three; Jeffrey, two, 
and Linda, six months. He still has many 
boyish enthusiasms, however, and one of 
them is his fascination for newspaper people. 
Probably that is because he fancied himself 
a future by-lined reporter when he first ar- 
rived in New York, and never actually be- 
came one. In speaking of handling his own 
job, he says, “I handle it like a city desk.” 
In his earlier editorial days he dashed around 
the country with Morris L. Markey or some 
of the other writers when they were doing 
articles for him, and Markey is still one 
of his closest friends. His other cronies in- 
clude other newspaper men or ex-newspaper 
men: Jay Allen, the noted war correspon- 
dent ; Henry F. Pringle, the magazine writer, 
and Nunnally Johnson, the former newspa- 
per wit who is now about to retire on the 
gold he made in Hollywood. Wiese also 
frequents Bleecks’ Artists’ and Writers’ Res- 
taurant, a newspapermen’s hangout near the 
New York Herald Tribune, where he meets 
other newspaper people. Probably the most 
colorful companion he has—exceeding the 
color even of Nunnally Johnson, et al.—is 
Richard A. Knight, a Socialite lawyer who 
does a good bit of night clubbing and upon 
one occasion was ordered replaced in a will 
action in court because he had called another 
man “a very evil-looking old konk” and “an 
unmitigated knave,” terms not considered in 
the best of taste by the prudish New York 
judges.- Wiese is not a night club enthusiast, 
but is seen occasionally with Mrs. Wiese 
at 21. 


A “Reader Research Bureau” which Wiese 
founded at McCall’s has deprived him of 
the excuse for indulging, at company ex- 
pense, in one of his principal hobbies: cross- 
country gadding. Formerly he spent three 
or four months out of the office probing 
people and things, like he did in the days 
when he was a feature salesman. His “Reader 
Research Bureau” consists of about twenty- 
five permanent part-time women, mostly 
teachers, who are spotted in principal cities. 
It is their job to take copies of the Ladies’ 
Home fournal, Pictoral Riview, Woman's 
Home Companion and McCall’s around to 
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housewives (about 3000° are interviewed 
every month) and question them closely 
about what they read, what they like and 
what they don’t like. From their studies, 
Wiese can find out how his new serial is 
liked and what the public thinks of a syphilis 
article in the Ladies’ Home Journal. With 
these women having eliminated the neces- 
sity of much of his company traveling, 
Wiese now gets in some deep-water fishing 
off Canada or the Bahamas, and otherwise 
is an old stay-at-home. One of his other 
hobbies is reading the New Statesman and 
Nation for its political and economic views, 
and still another is hobnobbing with the 
younger members of the diplomatic set in 
Washington. Politically he’s a liberal. 

About the worst Wiese’s critics can say 
of him is that he “blows hot and blows cold” 
regarding some of the people who write or 
do other work for him, and no doubt this 
could be said of many more bosses. He is 
liberal in sharing credit for any of his 
achievements, and in fact, although the pub- 
lishing business recognizes him. as responsible 
for introducing the “three magazines in one” 
idea into the magazine field, he refuses to 
admit the idea was his. “The credit for 
that goes to the promotion and advertising 
departments as well as to the editorial,” 
he says. 

Wiese is not the highest paid editor in the 
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woman’s magazine field, as Gertrude B. Lane 
of Woman’s Home Companion listed $52,740 
salary in the last published income tax re- 
turns, and William F. Bigelow of Good 
Housekeeping listed $52,740. The last pub- 
lished Audit Bureau of Circulation figures, 
incidentally, placed the total circulation the 
leading women’s magazines as follows: 
Pictorial Review and Delineator, 3,054,917; 
Woman’s Home Companion, 2,981,826; La- 
dies’ Home Journal, 2,950,364; McCall’s, 
2,670,478; Good Housekeeping, 2,142,719. 
Wiese plays for the newsstand circulation, 
which, he contends, is indicative of the 
readability of a magazine and an index to 
the editing. No doubt he feels it should be 
the gauge to salary, too. 


Wiese’s salary, however, is quite all right. 
He pays about $8000 a year taxes. That is 
about $3000 a year more than his total earn- 
ings would have been if he had become, 
when he arrived in New York, a newspaper 
man. 


And, although young, he is now an old 
hand at editing, comparatively, for during 
his reign at McCalls’ there have been four 
changes of editors at the Pictorial Review, 
three at the Ladies’ Home JFournal and two 
at Delineator prior to the merger with Pic- 
torial Review. As Wiese himself says, “Hell, 
I’m a veteran.” 


Guy Meets Gal! 


By R. H. TuRNER 


woman’s ear-splitting screetch in the 

wee hours! You sit up, stiff and 
stony, and take notice. You wonder. You 
investigate further. It’s a natural reaction. 

If you want to sell your yarns, smack the 
editor, the reader, Whammo in his curiosity 
box. Don’t open every story with screams 
and sirens. There are easier things. Any 
really unusual bit of action, dialogue, charac- 
terization in that first page hangs them on 
the ropes. 


, OU hear a siren’s screaming wail! A 





Sure! You know all about “narrative 
hooks,” snappy opening incidents. I’m just 
going to try to make it simpler. Take the 
“love” story—pulp, sex, slick. Type doesn’t 
matter. 

Maybe someone’s kidded you that the old 
“suy meets gal plot is passé. I’m still selling 
it. So are thousands of others. But you’ve 
got to make it bright and shiny. New! 

Make two lists. Head one “guy,” the 
other, “gal.” Underneath, list all the whacky, 
unheard of occupations your tortured brain 
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can concoct. There are plenty, if you strain. 
Especially for the “gals.” . . . Girl race-track 
tout. Girl jockey. Girl postmistress. Girl 
side-show barker. Girl football-team owner. 
Girl golf pro. Girl prize fighter owner. Trav- 
eling saleslady. Stunt girl. Girl bartender. 
Feminine deep-sea diver. Girl botanist. Bus 
driver. 

I’ve used all those mentioned. You can 
make the list plenty longer. Put a pretty 
girl in any unusual job, especially where she 
comes in contact with men, and watch the 
character-clash, danger, struggle, all kinds 
of story-stuff, pop up. 

Do the same for your male characters. 
Make them acrobats, matrimonial-bureau 
managers, male escorts, garbage collectors, 
sky-writers, over-night-cabin owners. Any- 
thing that hasn’t been used much before. Put 
both hero and heroine in the same odd busi- 
ness. You will be surprised at the compli- 
cations that will crop up. Out-of-the-ordi- 
nary ones, too. It will do a complete re- 
weave job on that ancient, moth-eaten plot. 

Look at one of my yarns: 

I had a girl street-singer playing a guitar, 
crooning outside apartment houses for nick- 
els, dimes and pennies. Right away, the 
reader wants to know why a pretty, talented 
girl is doing a thing like that. 

The first punch bounces home. Interest 
is aroused. 

The hero is a has-been song writer who has 
lost faith in himself. He hears the girl sing- 
ing in the alley. He figures she must be 
desperate, perhaps even hungry, to try that. 
He tricks her up to his apartment. They 
fall in love. She reads one of his songs, 
tells him it’s great, have it published. He 
only has a few bucks left, is afraid to take 
the chance. 

After they are well in love, hero goes out 
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for groceries for supper. When he returns, 
the girl is gone. So is his money. He thinks 
she is a crook, that her whole act is a gag to 
roll unsuspecting males. 

A few days later, he gets advance checks 
from a music-publishing house, realizes that 
the girl did what he was afraid to do, took 
his money and had the song published. The 
tune’s a hit. But the girl never comes back. 

Hero goes slightly daft. Success is no good 
without the girl. Heart-brokenly, he searches 
for her through a couple of pages. About to 
give up, he hears her singing at the music 
counter of a chain store. Happy ending. 
(She had left him a note when she took the 
cash, with her address for him to call her if 
he wasn’t annoyed at what she had done. 
The note had blown out the window. When 
he hadn’t called, she thought he didn’t care.) 

That gives you a general idea of how this 
“unusual occupation” idea works. That’s not 
a lulu of a plot. But it has an odd angle. 
And it sold! 

Put your heroine and hero in a peculiar 
job, and it will lead to—a different way in 
which “guy” meets “gal.” After “guy” and 
“gal” have fallen in love, it will provide a 
different reason for “guy” losing “gal ;” then 
a different means for “guy” to get “gal” 
back again. And usually it will give you a 
different locale—lighthouse, tugboat, etc. 

Glance back at that last slick or pulp love 
yarn that struck you as being so completely 
novel. You'll see what I’m talking about. 

For a clenching point, make your charac- 
ters, themselves, odd in some respect. Forget 
Jim, John, Joe, Mary, Margaret and Madge. 
Call your hero Tick, his girl friend, Mibs. 
Have your male lead’s hair straight and 
short-clipped by way of variety. 

Would you care to try a couple of my ideas 
on your next yarn? 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRapFIELD 


HE market has a rather unpredictable 
T quality, now in mid-September. Plenty 

of houses are buying right along for 
their next issues and paying good rates. It 
looks as if the serious writer can keep his 
head above water. 

The town is rampant with rumors. No- 
body likes the half-cent rate, which has 
entrenched itself in the pulps all too firmly. 
But if a better rate won’t answer your whistle, 
most people agree that the lower one will 
do more for the pantry than dusty scripts 
accumulating on a shelf. Here is the dope 
on what’s new around town. , 

For the thrill-mongers there is Crime De- 
tective, a lusty bi-monthly of the true police 
revelation and exposé sort. Lionel White, 
who started True for Fawcett’s Country Press 
group a year and a half ago, is the editor. 
And the address is 7 East 44th Street. (Same 
office as Hillman-Curl, the book publishers. 
The magazine publishers are known as Hill- 
man Periodicals, Inc.). Here are the require- 
ments for Crime Detective, as outlined by 
Mr. White: 

We want fact-detective stories, usually 
told in the first person. If you can get a 
by-line of one of the people involved, or of 
the cop who worked on the case, that is 
useful. And any sort of arresting crime will 
be considered; stories do not need to be 
concerned solely with murder. Work in a 
good, strong sex angle—within limits of post 
office approval. Keep the factual angle in 
mind, too. You must be able to prove beyond 
doubt any startling statements. And be sure 
that plenty of photographs are available ; 
your own are always best, but sometimes a 
picture agency can help out. This magazine 
plays up the current crime and exposé 
more definitely than some of the fact-detec- 
tive publications. Better query the editor 
before you get too deep into work on a 
case, just to be sure it has not been assigned 
to some other writer. 


The best average length is 5000 words. 
Occasionally, serials of three or four parts 
are used, if especially outstanding. Reading 
is promised promptly on all manuscripts ; 
usually about a week’s time. Payment is on 
acceptance, at a cent and a half basis. 

A smart looking new slick paper monthly is 
Night Life, edited by A. B. Stenzel, at 49 W. 
45th Street. The present circulation is pretty 
much limited to the Eastern States, with 
emphasis on the entertainment field in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston. 
But if the contents of the first issue is any 
signpost, the magazine will gather readers 
far outside of this territory. The backing 
seems to be good, and the quality high. 
The successful Broadway columnist, Danton 
Walker, is the chief drawing card. 

The editor is “interested in stories which 
are smart, sophisticated, and risque.” These 
should be of the short-short length, and 
may have any sort of background; they’re 
not limited to the New York locale. Articles 
are most acceptable if they carry “names.” 
Better study the magazine. It is difficult to 
explain any “magazine of smart entertain- 
ment” in so many words. Humorous things 
are welcome, for it is not a serious publica- 
tion. But there should be nothing cheap 
about the writing or subject matter. And 
timeliness is important. Rates are good, and 
are paid on publication; which is usually 
reasonably close after acceptance. 


TANDARD MAGAZINES has increased 
its list of pulps with another bi-monthly, 
Range Riders. This belongs to the half-cent 
group. The contents will be on the order 
of Texas Rangers, except that stories will 
feature many types of heroes instead of just 
one. Plots must be worked out from the 
law-and-order angle. Payment is on accept- 
ance. And the market is wide open for 
shorts. Address: 22 West 48th Street. 
Thrilling Ranch, of that same group of 
pulps, has just announced an important 
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change in its editorial policy. Here are the 
new requirements, as outlined by the editor, 
Leo Margulies: 

This magazine is in the market for “strong 
romantic stories braced with a solid Western 
background, yet having every up-to-date 
touch. Stories must be told from the heroine’s 
point of view, with the love element heavily 
accented, and should carry an emotional 
problem that is vital. Yarns will be love 
stories in a Western setting. While action is 
always desirable, it must not predominate 
over genuine heart interest. The problems 
faced by the hero and heroine should be 
indigenous to their Western surroundings, but 
we would prefer to limit lengthy discussions 
of cattle prices, beef shipments, rodeo stunts, 
rustler methods, etc. 

“Plots should be meaty, convincingly com- 
plicated, and pack a dramatic touch. Avoid 
an over-sentimental manner. All lengths 
from 1000 to 10,000 words are wanted. The 
lead novel must be at least 20,000 words. 
Although we are still in the market for the 
Old West type, we do not want trite themes. 
We prefer the modern type of story, with 
glamor, romantic thrills and plenty of vital- 
ity; and the mention of airplanes, movies, 
autos, telephones, cruisers, railroads, radios, 
modern machinery, and other appurtenances 
of the twentieth century don’t scare us. We 
welcome stories of today, which are never- 
theless Western stories. And the heroines 
must be the daughters of today, not Vic- 
torian milksops. Pollyannas are out. 

“Western dialect is okay for oldsters, but 
the romantic interests must be up-to-date. 
Avoid depressing themes. The glamor of 
the West does not necessarily mean killings 
and bloody gunfights. We want the romance 
of the West, although an occasional battle 
would be okay. Above all—vitality.” This 
pays a cent a word, on acceptance. Address 
Thrilling Ranch Stories at 22 West 48th 
Street. 

@ Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, 
have added two new titles since last report: 
Variety Western and 10 Short Novels. These 
are both bi-monthlies, and open for material. 

© Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, keeps 
to a steady if unspectacular publishing policy 
these days, and maintains its rate of one 
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cent a word minimum for all new material 
bought. This is paid promptly on accept- 
ance. The company has just brought out a 
new pulp, Bull’s-Eye Detective Magazine. 
This is scheduled as a quarterly, as a good 
share of the publications here are at present. 
It uses mystery-detective material with more 
atmosphere. Rather on the “Dracula” order, 
but not so much sheer horror. The queer 
and fantastic is not wanted. Neither is the 
hard-boiled detective type to any great ex- 
tent. The overpowering mystery of dark 
old mansions sheltering decadent families— 
all that sort of thing is a better suggestion 
as to type desired. The editor is Malcolm 
Reiss. 

jumbo Comics is another new Fiction 
House publication. But this is all comic- 
strip stuff ; syndicate material, not free-lance. 

All-American Football is also a Fiction 
House title. This house always seems to have 
some idea on the fire for seasonal sports 
appeal. If you do football stuff, make a 
note to submit your manuscripts next spring. 


A SMART and attractive looking new 

pocket-size book has just appeared on 
the stands, called Mrs. As you guessed, this 
is a companion piece to Dell Publishing Com- 
pany’s Mr. It hasn’t been put on a regular 
schedule yet. But with Esquire and Mr. and 
For Men, etc., all boosting masculine hilar- 
ity, it looks as if it were just about time the 
ladies got a break. And judging from the 
laughs and bull’s-eyes in this first issue, the 
magazine ought to go over all right. Ars. is 
tied with a piece of black cord which must 
be untied to get at the magazine. Curiosity 
in this case will cost the ladies a quarter 
each. 

Norman Anthony, the editorial genius 
behind Ar., is also instrumental in perpetrat- 
ing the new magazine on a breathless world. 
setter get a copy and study it for reference 
in submitting material. Stories and articles 
run to about 2500 words. Payment is on 
acceptance, at good rates, depending on 
author and material. Poetry is used—but 
only in line with the magazine’s policy, not 
mere fillers. Photographs are arranged for. 
But there is a market for cartoons; the full- 
page ones, if accepted, bring $20. Address: 
149 Madison Avenue. 
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The American Lady is another new pocket- 
size magazine, issued on a monthly basis. But 
this is far more serious in contents. The first 
jssue was apparently entirely reprint material. 
But the editor expects to use more original 
material — mostly articles—in the future. 
Payment is on publication. I haven’t exact 
rates to quote. But they are probably low. 
(This same company puts out Better English 
and Current Digest.) The address is 570 
Seventh Avenue. And the editor is Miss Grace 
F. Caldwell. 

This is a change of address for Better 
English and Current Digest, which were for- 
merly at 152 West 42nd Street. Address 
them now at 570 Seventh Avenue. 

The Woman is a new pocket-size monthly 
of the digest type. Nothing but reprint ma- 
terial is used—The address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue. 


F you write confession stories, you must 

already be aware of the big contest which 
True Story is running: Fifteen prizes, adding 
up to $12,500. Any length from 2500 words 
to 15,000 words. The requirements and con- 
ditions are given in complete detail in the 
current issue of the magazine. Please look 
them up there. It is a big competition, like 
all the Macfadden prize contests, and the 
competition is enormous. But the prizes are 
worth your best work. And if you don’t 
win, you always have a chance to sell at the 
usual rates, which are two cents a word and 
up. Address of True Story is 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

True Story also has many smaller lures. 
There is an American Beauty contest going 
on, to secure lovely faces for future maga- 
zine covers. This closes on October 14th, so 
you must look into it at once. And there is 
a monthly letter contest, in which thirty- 
three prizes, ranging from two dollars up to 
twenty-five, are given to writers criticizing 
the current issue. Details in the magazine. 

The most important literary magazine con- 
test right now is Scribner’s second “Life in 
the United States” contest. This brings the 
editors material for one of their most vivid 
and interesting departments. You can get 
an excellent idea of what is wanted by read- 
ing several recent issues of the magazine. 
And I’d advise you to do this always before 
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submitting manuscripts to this—or to any 
other—market. Lots of postage and regrets 
over rejections would be saved. Here are the 
important points to keep in mind. You will 
find detailed suggestions in the current mag- 
azine. 

This contest closes in a month; manu- 
scripts must be postmarked before noon on 
November 1, 1938. Address: Life in the 
U. S. Contest, Scribner’s Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. Be sure to 
enclose a stamped addressed return envelope. 
You may submit as many manuscripts as you 
like. Lengths from 500 to 4,000 words. 
There are thirteen prizes from $100 up to 
$1,000 each. 

Articles should be brief accounts of per- 
sonal experiences, which happened anywhere 
in the U. S., to anyone. But they must be 
authentically American. They must be true, 
and not distorted. They must be contempo- 
rary, not historical. Preferably, they should 
be written in the first person, in straightfor- 
ward style, without embellishments. They 
should be narrated, not described or ex- 
plained. The experiences should be typical, 
rather than unique. And they must not be 
essays on quaint cults and customs, observa- 
tions on how the other half lives, or tradi- 
tional dry literary essays. 

@ Let’s bury the bad items here, where you 
can check them off quickly and get on to 
information about magazines that pay cash. 

All Western and Western Romance have 
gone to the scrap heap. Their ex-editor, Art 
Lawson, has plans sizzling for a Mexican 
winter. Probably plans to perch his type- 
writer on a cactus; anyway, he’ll free-lance 
for a while, if the cactus and the revolutions 
don’t get him first. This leaves Dell Publish- 
ing Company with just two pulps: Five 
Novels Monthly and Sweetheart Stories, both 
active markets and reported to be doing all 
right. If you are interested in the results of 
Sweetheart’s last contest, see the current issue 
for the second prize story. Others will follow 
from month to month. 

Munsey’s has cut off All-American Fiction, 
but will perpetuate its name and memory in 
Argosy, beginning with the September 24th 
issue. Argosy remains an active and de- 
manding market for all sorts of vital fiction 
for men. 
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Contrary to rumor, Double Detective has 
not suffered any change or abridgement of 
life span. It is wide open and howling 
for well-written crime stories of all classifi- 
cations. There is no change in type of story. 
But lengths have been revised to some ex- 
tent. Here’s the latest, as outlined by Editor 
Preston Grady : 

“The complete novel is usually written by 
arrangement, but we welcome suggestions 
and synopses from competent writers. The 
length is 35,000 words, and the standard 
price is $600. Novelettes should be within 
10,000 to 13,000 words, and we are anxious 
for stories featuring characters with series 
possibilities. Outstanding short stories of all 
lengths are sought, with special preference 
for those around 3,000 or 4,000 words. Rates 
paid for stories other than the complete 
novel will be in conformity with the other 
Munsey magazines.” That means good rates, 
on acceptance. Address: 280 Broadway. 

Woman’s World, 461 Eighth Avenue, con- 
tinues to be overstocked and buying almost 
nothing. 

Young America, 32 East 57th Street, starts 
out the fall with renewed vitality and a big 
issue full of up-to-date material. There is a 
wide open market here for shorts of 900 to 
1000 words, for which $10 is paid on publi- 
cation ; also for serials. Be sure to study the 
magazine; kiddie stuff and goody-goody 
Sunday-school stuff doesn’t go. L. A. Lang- 
reich is managing editor. 

Ballyhoo is reposing in a somewhat indefi- 
nite state of coma, while the humorous forces 
of the Dell Publishing Company concentrate 
on Mr. and Mrs. Here are requirements for 
Mr., which at present is semi-monthly. Sto- 
ries and articles of masculine appeal, in 
lengths from 1200 to 3000 words. There is 
no word-rate of payment ; about $40 and up. 
Also, fillers are used. Norman Anthony edits, 
at 149 Madison Avenue. 

Front Page, the detective-fact monthly 
edited by Hugh Layne, is going slow on the 
exposés, since the post office has been scan- 
ning all publications with extra care lately. 
So be careful about the way you handle 
the sex angle. The editor likes plenty of it; 
but the post office doesn’t. Lengths run from 
3000 to 7000 words, but 5000 is a good aver- 
age. The complete fact detective book ap- 
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pearing in each issue is reprint material at 
present. The chief requirement, according 
to the editor, is “darn good detective work.” 
And another important consideration is pic- 
tures. The author must supply these, or 
know that suitable ones are available in a 
news service. Both photos and stories are 
paid for together, on acceptance. The word 
rate is one and a half up to three cents ; with 
$5 for each photo used. Address: 149 'Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Mr. Steeger of Popular Publications asks 
me to correct any report going around that 
this company is cutting rates. Only three of 
their magazines, all bi-monthlies, pay under 
a cent, and these have all announced their 
rates here: .44 Western, Western Raider, and 
Big Book Western. All the rest of the maga- 
zines in this string—which is the biggest list 
of monthlies and bi-monthlies going—pay a 
minimum of one cent. All pay on accept- 
ance. And some of the magazines pay much 
better than one cent. It is an A-1 market 
for all sorts of pulp fiction. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 

Turf and Tanbark has moved to Time and 
Life Building, Radio City. This magazine 
was formerly at 103 Park Avenue. 

William Hartley is the new editor of 
Screen Book, one of the Fawcett fan maga- 
zines. He succeeds Tom De Vane. 

Ultem and Resolute Publications have 
combined under one new _ incorporation 
name: Lex Publications. And they have 
moved back in their former quarters at 381 
Fourth Avenue. (For the past year they 
have been located across the street at 404 
Fourth Avenue.) 

The Ultem titles are Movie Humor, Silk 
Stocking Stories, High Heel Magazine. The 
Resolute titles are Psychology and Psychology 
Digest. The market for all these magazines 
will be slow for a while, and rates low. The 
Digest has complaints on slow pay on the 
first three. 


"[ HRILLING WESTERN is stocked up 

for the coming six or seven months. But 
the rest of the magazines of the Standard 
group at 22 West 48th Street are open and 
buying plenty. “Every magazine in the house 
needs shorts—especially the one-cent group,” 
Leo Margulies says. “And we are finding it 
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difficult to get 10,000-word novelettes for the 
one-cent detective magazines; also for the 
half-cent detectives. 

Ten Detective Aces is in great need of 
novelettes. These should be 10,000 to 12,000 
words in length, with woman interest. This 
magazine pays one cent a word on publica- 
tion. Harry Widmer edits. Address: 67 West 
44th Street. The other magazines under his 
direction are all open markets. Another spe- 
cial need is 5000-word shorts in an action 
vein for Secret Agent X. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn asks me to emphasize the 
rate of payment on stories for Secrets. The 
base is one cent, but most material is paid 
for at better than this, up to two cents a 
word. For the three love story magazines, 
she also needs plenty of material. And pay- 
ment here is unusually fast: on acceptance 
at one cent and up. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Needs for Fiction House magazines, 481 
Eighth Avenue: Action Stories, now bi- 
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monthly, needs Western novelettes most ur- 
gently, in lengths from 12,000 to 15,000 
words. Lariat also needs Western novelettes 
in the same lengths. These stories are mostly 
of the Old romantic West. Payment is on 
acceptance at one cent a word. Frontier is 
open for fiction—all of the historical period 
of covered wagon days. It is stocked up 
right now on fact stuff. The house is also 
open for baseball stories—shorts of 5000 
words and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000, 
and novels of 20,000. Baseball Stories ap- 
pears twice a year, in spring and summer, 
when the fans are most interested. 


Star Ranger and Star Comics, formerly 
published by Mr. Chesler, have been taken 
over by Centaur Publications, 461 Eighth 
Avenue. This company publishes Little 
Giant Comics and Little Giant Movie Fun- 
nies, as well as some more comics. These are 
all art work. At present there is no market 
for fiction. 


Canadian Market List 


General Magazines 


Bridle and Golfer, monthly, 145 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto. Editor, J. Lewis Brown. Illustrated 
articles up to 3,000 words on society, sports, art, 
stage, literature. Luxury class. 





Canadian Comment, monthly, Current Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 23 Scott St., Toronto. Editor, J. Rae 
Perigoe. Mostly staff-written, newsmagazine arti- 
cles up to 2,500 words. There is some market for 
freelance work, which is rewritten. 





Canadian Home Fournal, monthly, Consolidated 
Press, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Managing 
Editor, William Dawson ; Editor, Catherine Wilma 
Tait. Serial and short stories; articles up to 3,500 
words. Rates excellent, payment on publication. 





The Canadian Magazine, monthly, 345 Adelaide 
St., W., Toronto. Editors, Joseph Lister Rutledge 
and Frederick A. Given. Serials; short stories up 
to 4,000 words; articles on Canadian subjects up 
to 2,500 words. Rates average lc a word. 





Chatelaine, monthly, MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto. Editor, Miss 
Byrne Hope Sanders. Serials; short stories, 4,000 
words ; articles 2,000 to 2,500 words. Women’s 
magazine. Rates from lc to 3c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 





Gossip, weekly, 341 Church St., Toronto. Edi- 
tor, Miss Mona Clark. Uses one 400-500 word 
short story each week, for which $10 is paid. Must 
have clever twist. 





MacLean’s, twice monthly, MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto. Editors, 
H. Napier Moore and W. A. Irwin. Serials; short 
stories up to 5,000 words; articles up to 4,000 
words of interest to Canadians, shorter lengths pre- 
ferred. Rates excellent, payment on acceptance. 





Mayfair, monthly, MacLean Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto. Editor, J. 
Herbert Hodgins. Smart, sophisticated, short stor- 
ies of 1,000 words; articles under 1,000 words on 
travel, fashions, sports, people in the news. Luxury 
class. Rates average Ic a word, payment on ac- 
ceptance. 





The Montrealer and Canadian Passing Show, 
twice monthly, 210 University Tower, Montreal. 
Short stories, 1,000 words; articles up to 2,000 
words, sophisticated type, humorous or serious. 
Rates average 1c a word. 


National Home Monthly, Stovel Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba. Editor, L. E. Brown- 
ell. Short stories; serials; articles of general in- 
terest up to 7,000 words ; poems. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Write Boys’ Stories 


By Myron Eppy 


stories the first thing you ought to do is 

to have some adventures. I have a few 
friends who wouldn’t know an adventure 
(except indeed perhaps a blond) if they ran 
into one on the street. If looking for an ad- 
venture, these otherwise estimable men 
would expect they’d have to get into the 
woods where there 


[ you want to write boys’ adventure 


real life you can’t do it on paper. Boys are 
much more interesting than their fathers and 
easier to really know. There are no readers 


more loyal to a writer than boys, unless it is 


girls, and girls up to 15 read all the boys’ 
stories they can get hold of. 

I can assure you that in spite of published 
rates there is a good living in good boys’ 
stories. It’s the only 





were bears. But the 
boy - and - the - bear 
story is a little out of 


still have real adven- 
tures, however; most- 
ly on the street, 
where they spend 
more time than they 
do in a bear country. 





of the Navy.” 


“PERSONAL DOPE” 


“Retired naval officer. 
flew for years afterwards. Live on Vermont 
4 farm summers, on boat winters. Associate 

date now. Real boys editor, Our Navy. Have published a wide as- 
sortment of stuff. Have never sold a slick and 
probably never will for I like juveniles . . . you into the adult 
and aviation and dozens of other subjects which 
keep my writing schedule full—too full. I ” 
would rather write than eat. Which is remark- sure as you. stick. 
able and a blessing since being invalided out And after 


field I know of where 
you don’t have to 
write of love to get 
by. The boys’ adven- 
ture story will lead 


War time flyer and 


adventure pulps as 


you’ve 
gone from them into 








If the first thing to 
have for an adventure story is an adventure, 
the second thing to have is—a boy. 

The statement is not a wise crack. Au- 
thentic characterization is so important and 
so difficult in the case of undeveloped per- 
sonalities like juveniles that I’d adopt a boy 
if I didn’t have several in the family. 

Maybe you think there aren’t any adven- 
tures for you, any more. In that case you’re 
out of luck writing for boys. 

Your attitude toward life is the first pre- 
requisite. Life can be an adventure. It 
should be for a writer. So much for that. 

‘My second point is this: come to know 
some boy of a certain age so well you can 
anticipate his reactions in every real-life 
situation, adventurous and non-adventurous. 
And remember, it takes more than one boy 
to make a story, although one hero is plenty. 
After you get to know one boy inside and 
out, use him as an interpreter in learning to 
know others. To do this you’re going to 
have to spend some time with them but 
you'll probably like it and maybe they will 
too. If you can’t make friends of boys in 
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slicks, you’ll still be 
getting royalty checks from books made up 
of serials you were paid cash for by boys’ 
magazines. 

The market for boys’ adventure stories is 
wide open right now. Newcomers in this 
field are made welcome by both editors and 
readers. One of the reasons why this is so 
is because most juvenile writers move on to 


‘other fields. This is natural, for you grow up 


while writing. Often you carry your audi- 
ence with you as it grows up. Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland and many others have 
proved this. That’s why it is a natural place 
to start in the writing game. It wasn’t the 
place I wanted to start but I got much 
needed training by doing so. 


OW to start? How to get ideas? How 

to acquire technique? It should be en- 
couraging to know that a complete story is 
not essential to a sale. The D. C. Cook 
Company, Elgin, Illinois, will purchase an 
“episode” type short story if interestingly 
told, free from their taboos and not over 
about 3,000 words. First ask them for their 
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booklet which tells you in detail just what 
they want and why, because my thoughts 
(and yours) as to what makes a good story 
for them are of no value. This company is 
John Law as to their own market, so get that 
straight. And until you can tell your wife 
everything that is in that book, don’t start 
a D. C. Cook story. Study all their maga- 
zines. 

Another excellent beginners’ market is The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Room 
604, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
publishers of 10 different papers and maga- 
zines. Stories for these, as for D. C. Cook, 
must contain a moral, well integrated, not 
tacked on. Request them to send you their 
requirements. They are friendly to sincere 
writers. Miles W. Smith responded with this 
to my first inquiry as to a radio article: 
“Cm bk o m 73” (an operator’s way of say- 
ing, “Come back, old man; regards”). He’s 
been around ; he’s a fine editor. 


HE next move is vital to your initial suc- 

cess. You must decide as to the back- 
ground you know best. I here and now de- 
fine as an adventure story any which con- 
tains drama; and a boys’ story, any which is 
within his range of thought. If your back- 
ground is business, then write business stories. 
It can be done beautifully. In every case 
there must be plenty of real conflict, prob- 
lems that are vital to the boy. In “Lost 
Control” (Boys? World) the hero, a young 
salesman, loses his temper, an order, his job, 
his confidence—all in the first 300 words— 
and then fights back and wins out against 
himself. It was gripping, human, and well 
within every boy’s scope of experiences. It 
satisfied the thematic requirement of the 
Boys’ World. It was a straight adventure 
story, well characterized (one dominant char- 
acteristic) and yet it was all laid in an office. 
But the background was real. Personally, I 
like to get the boys into the open and I be- 
lieve the boy reader likes to project himself 
out of doors with his hero. 


When I was forced out of a pilot’s cockpit 
because of poor health, I didn’t even want 
to talk about flying, let alone write about it. 
I was bluntly told, by a man whose business 
it has been for years to advise beginners, that 


in aviation lay my best chance. But my 
heroes were not all pilots. 

As to getting ideas, don’t. (At least at the 
start.) Instead, read the mags you want to 
crash and list the ideas therein. Then use 
one. The same as to plot. (Do I hear a wild 
protest?) I insist you are silly to try to think 
up a new plot for boys for the first two 
years. You'll do fine if you can learn to use 
an old juvenile plot half as good as other 
writers use it. The comforting thing is that 
all children like to hear the same story over 
and over. But bring your story up to 1938, 
and make your hero a real boy, not too 
slick; be sure he has guts, is a good sport 
and that he wins out by being just what the 
average boy thinks he is—no more, no less. 

As to technique. How can I tell how to 
acquire that? My technique is rotten. I 
write and rewrite and almost never know 
when I ought to stop. My pet stories are 
flops, some I’ve forgotten are still going good. 
Plan your own “technique”. I read every 
book I can get my hands on as to technique 
and believe we all should do the same. I 
finally settled on one which I still read, 
“Narrative Technique”. There may be better 
books for better paper but this one is my 
individual bible on writing. 

I’ve held to one line of action and believe 
most others who write for boys have done the 
same: I’ve developed a string of markets and 
do not go outside of this string. (This may 
be wrong; I’m just telling you.) 

I do not believe there is any editor of a 
boys’ magazine who will not help you with 
your story if you’ve got one. Your editor’s 
comments, even if these are merely his re- 
quirements as reported in the WrirTER’s 
Dicest, are your best guide as to how to 
handle your story. As you are held to definite 
lengths it seems best to work up a story from 
an outline. I was taught, by a better writer 
than I will ever be, to designate the words 
per scene and over-write as to wordage, then 
cut to length. 


Sometimes you can run over an idea for a 
story with an associate editor after submit- 
ting a brief synopsis. Myron Stearns, while 
editor of Boy’s Life, gave me two hours once 
and he had never seen or heard of me be- 
fore! An editor will usually tell you at once 
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if you have a story. It’s funny how often you 
think you have a hot story when you 
haven’t. Most writers for boys find it a 


' pretty good idea to explain the plot to some 


boy and ask if it sounds exciting. 


Just as soon as you start selling the shorter 
length story, try for the full-length American 
Boy type, the sort that will also fit in Adven- 
ture, for there is where your rate goes up. 
Do not stick exclusively to the Sunday School 
papers more than six months after you sell 
them; slant every third or fourth attempt 
at THE OPEN ROAD or some similar book. 
(Don’t get me wrong; I still sell stories at 
Y% cent a word when they are asked for. 
These are NOT rejects; not even re-written 
rejects) and not sold under my 2-cent-a-word 
name. 


AKING a go at writing seemed particu- 

larly important to me when I took it up. 
But I’d had absolutely no preparation. I was 
working at the time and did not think I 
ought to stop although my health was so 
poor. I needed more leeway as to my work- 
ing hours than I was getting. I feel certain 
as I look back that no one should quit his job 
until he starts to sell. Writing nights, tired, 
I made slow progress, attempting wrong 
backgrounds. Finally I submitted a story 
called “Night Flight” to The Boys’ World 
and received a short definite criticism with 
the rejection slip. You can believe this or not 
but I worked on that little story for one solid 
year, re-wrote it for Collier’s, then for the 
American and back again for the Boys’ 
World. They bought it. This was my first 
sale. One year, one story, 25 bucks. I had 
only proved I was stubborn. 


At the end of the second year I got a 
writing contract with an old-time juvenile 
writer on his first editorial job. He wanted 
aviation stuff ; wasn’t much interested in me 
nor much impressed with the stories I’d pub- 
lished. He wanted tailor-made stories from 
me and he got plenty of them, rejecting 
about fifty percent the first few months in 
spite of the contract, but always with a com- 
plete criticism to guide me in the re-write. 
Writing them up to within 25 words of the 
specified length required three times as much 
work time as the original draft, but it proved 


WRrITER’s DIGEST 





excellent training. I averaged about 16 cents 
an hour that winter. 

I’ve never written but one or two good 
stories and I wrote the first of these at the 
end of my second year. It was a run-of-the- 
mill and went to St. Nicholas. Miss Coyne 
objected to one of the characters as being 
“a bit of a skunk”. I reluctantly perfumed 
this villainous character and thought very 
little more about it, being busy, which is a 
good way for a writer to be. It appeared in 
the Christmas issue of 1934. Several years 
later it was picked up by Bullard and Maus 
to be included in “Tall Stories and Short”. 
This is a model volume of crackerjack boys’ 
stories to be “enjoyed and studied,” written 
by old and new writers: Edna Ferber, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, O. Henry, Will James, 
Jack London, Ralph Barbour, Herschel Hall, 
Ralph Paine, etc. The stories selected for in- 
clusion were voted on by school children and 
THAT is the point. They know better than 
I do what they like and my definition of a 
good boys’ story is one that a lot of kids 
like. 


GPECIFIC instructions as to building a 

story for boys are available everywhere. 
Read them all. Some apply to you, some 
to me, some to all of us. Personally I’ve 
been forced to these conclusions: 1. It pays 
one to specialize on one type background: 
school, camp and_ out-of-doors, business, 
social, sports, aviation—what do YOU think 
is most fun? 2. Character must be revealed 
by action, as you go. 3. The story must 
be technically correct; you'll learn that if 
you sell war-air pulps. 4. Direct treatment, 
“hammer and tongs” is generally much bet- 
ter than trying to hint or be subtle. 5. Cour 
age must be the outstanding characteristic 
of the hero (he must be YOUR hero) and 
this must not be confused with just daring. 
6. The story must be clean. 7. Humor always 
helps. 8. Your vocabulary must be simple. 

Everything else you can learn about story- 
writing will apply to boys’ stories, especially 
mystery, suspense and drama. 

The following titled paragraphs sum- 
marize typical items among these study sub- 
jects: Boy Characters. "Teen age readers 
must be allowed to think of their heroes as 
from 16 to 20. Juvenile readers admire 
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heroes who are slightly older than them- 
selves. The hero must do only things the 
reader feels capable of doing, either right 
now or at least when he’s a little older. 
(This gives you more leeway). A fine war- 
air story-writer friend of mine, Seymour 
Pond, tipped me off to this: If using a 
pilot hero, make him either a beginner or 
a veteran. If both characters are used the 
youngster must come off best, the older 
man being paternally glad, unless he is a 
villain. I’ve found it is best to use student 
pilots and mechs when slanting for Onward, 
Youths’ World, Classmate, St. Nicholas, Tar- 
get. For Young People, Young People’s 
Weekly, Young People’s Paper, American 
Boy, and the like, my chief character is al- 
ways establishing or proving himself on some 
job or mission. Few men writers are able to 
develop a girl character for the girl-and-boy 
friendship stories much in demand by mags 
like Lutheran Young Folks. Here is a splen- 
did opportunity for a mature, modern young 
woman writer with good sociological train- 
ing or instincts. 

Marketing. Every juvenile magazine I 
know of is open for a good story by a new 
writer. Boys’ Life will not use tried-and- 
proved writers more than about four times 
a year, because they prefer to use some un- 
knowns to break the reader diet. They pay 
2 cents to new writers, much more to estab- 
lished contributors who can write just exactly 
what the Editor wants. These statements 
hold for American Boy. To market correctly 
write all your stories within acceptable length 
limits for 3 or more magazines. Readers 
age, as stated numerically may not be the 
mental age. The St. Nicholas readers have 
a higher I.Q. than Epworth Highroad read- 
ers so study their stories as to worldliness 
and “smartness.” Submit each story written 
to your age-selected market list in a regular 
sequency. Correct this sequency (or the 
story) as per editorial comment on rejection 
slips. Once you establish a market, try to 
establish character for it; then try to sell a 
series, or a serial, writing the editor as you 
go along. 

Openings. The first hundred words of a 
story is more important to a boy than to 
any other type of reader. Ordinarily, it 
goes without saying that the story should 
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start with a bang. But not with a bang- 
bang. Walter A. Tompkins in the June issue 
of the DIGEST gives you the dope on this 
at the end of his article. The boy reader 
must be introduced to the hero in about 
the way one boy meets another, eyeing him 
a bit at first . . . not merely be given a 
ticket to observe him. The reader must be 
given not only a chance to sense a likable 
character, but to picture him in the first act 
of the first scene. Boy readers do not con- 
centrate, so make the opening easy to “get.” 
Once you place the hero firmly into the 
picture, start something. 

An example of an opening three editors 
and I decided on for the first story of a 
series pointed at high school graduates :— 
“The first staccato explosions of a cold 
motor beat up the hill from the San Diego 
Municipal Airport, penetrating the stillness 
of the high school study room where Jeffer- 
son Murdock sat beside a window which 
framed every take-off.” 

Of course, shortly after this Jeff takes off, 
himself. Although this opening violates 
many accepted rules, you can study it as 
an example of the best and final result of 
about four hours intense work. It is faulty, 
but it does guide and project the mind of 
a certain type reader, in addition to intro- 
ducing the hero as an air minded high school 
boy. 

The second story in this series starts like 
this: — 

“The light training plane skidded so vio- 
lently that Jeff Murdock, in the student’s 
cockpit, had to pull hard against the con- 
trols to maintain altitude. This was his first 
cross-country flight—and the air was getting 
bumpier every minute.” 

Here is another possibly slow but typical 
start designed as a try for a certain mood 
about aviation right at the beginning :— 

“The tri-motored Ford flew straight as 
an arrow into the mouth of the mountain 
pass. The Los Angeles-Bakersfield bus toiled 
up the side of the mountain. Sitting beside 
the driver of the bus, Bob Harding watched 
eagerly as the mighty transport roared 
through and out of sight. 

The bus driver noted Bob’s interest. 

“Well, young feller, after I let you off 

(Conhtinued to page 65) 
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Laying It On the Line 


Part IV of a series 


Here is a criticism of a rejected quality short story. The first three articles in this series criticized a 
short-short that Liberty rejected, a pulp short for Sweetheart Stories, and a Collier’s yarn. This story is 
by Anne Wilder, and the criticism by Thomas H. Uzzell 


By Tuomas H. Uzzetu 


are far more narrow than those of 

the editors who preside over the 
quality “books.” The latter buy a story for 
its truth to life, and its underlying philoso- 
phy, and these are highly debatable issues. In 
selecting for discussion “The Case of Mary 
Duncan,” a manuscript rejected by Harper’s, 
I have not tried to dodge these difficulties. 
Judging from tests I have made with it, nine 
out of ten of my women readers are going to 
disagree with what I shall say about it—and 
all these women are going to be wrong! 

I asked Mr. Lee Foster Hartman, Editor 
of Harper’s, if he cared to read my guesses on 
why he rejected this job, not expecting him, 
for obvious reasons, to leap at the chance. He 
asked for an “out” and encouraged me to 
face my public without support from the 
wings. I have thought for years that in edi- 
torial direction Harper’s is the most alert and 
enlightened publication in America. 

Before trying to astonish you with my own 
bright ideas, I want to give you a chance to 
have a few of your own. I want you to read 
The Case of Mary Duncan and note down 
your own answers to the following three gen- 
eral questions which I, in my comments, in- 
tend to try to answer: 

1. Has the manuscript any merit as a 
quality story, and if so, what? 

2. What is the main defect of the story, 
judging it always for what it is intended to 
be, a quality story? 

3. In your opinion is the manuscript worth 
revising and, if you think it is, what direction 
would you offer the writer? 

Please, in reading, ignore the numbering 
of sections of the text; we will refer to them 
later in our criticism. 


RR ite ar more ne of popular editors 
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The Case of Mary Dunean 


By ANNE WILDER 


Duncan the morning that Daphne, her col- 
league on the Chronicle, stood beside Mary’s 
desk and told her that she and Thayer Clark were 
engaged to be married. Thayer Clark! Repeating 
the name, even thinking about it, was a warm 
pleasure. “He’s a grand person to work for,” 
she had written home after the first day in the 
office. Love at first sight was a myth. You didn’t 
love a man you had seen but once. Not even a 
handsome man, but a man who made you think, 
“I love him, I want him. I would lie with him 
fs if only he would let me. Oh God, let him 
want me.” Thayer Clark was going to marry 
Daphne Aldrich, Daphne whom she liked, damn 
it! In remembering what Daphne had said, Mary 
Duncan, staring at the dog-eared blotter on her 
desk, got her idea of betrayal. 

Daphne, indulging in smiles of happiness, had 
told Mary of the momentous evening before. Mr. 
Clark, after asking Daphne to marry him, had ad- 
mitted his “‘failings’—-and one was that he had 
a temper. 

“So if I burn the toast I'll know what to ex- 
pect,” laughed Daphne. “One time he said he got 
mad at a girl who had pulled some terribly mean 
trick; he said he lost his temper and shook her 
until her teeth chattered. At least that is his story. 
Ridiculous, isnt it?” 

Mary tried to brush the evil thought from her 
mind. What if she should do something that 
would make him furious, make him hate her pas- 
sionately, something that would make her stand 
out like an Iago, like a Judas, clear and sharp in 
the web of his memory? 

Lord, she was going mad. She would have to 
leave, have to get some other job where she would 
not see him. Any work, any stenographic job, 
anything to get away before it was too late. Make 
him fire you. She let the idea beat through her 
mind. But how? Careless, inaccurate work? His 
assistant would crack down on her then. He 
fired the incompetents. 

Make a scene, throw things around the office? 
She didn’t have the courage, and then, they would 
say it was nerves. Poor Miss Duncan has to have 


To: idea of her treachery first came to Mary 
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Forget about this, 
Miss Duncan. Take it easy until you feel better. 

No, he must fire her for something he would 
find mean and malicious beyond belief, something 
that would penetrate his pleasant impersonality, 
stab in and hurt him until he would hate Mary 
Duncan and never forget her. And before they 
were through, she would shriek her love aloud, let 
it tear out in the sound of her words. 

She had never touched him. Once his coat had 
brushed her arm and she started, wondering if he 
noticed. 

It was true that Daphne had a sweet smile, but 
Mary knew that she, herself, was young and pretty 
3 and slim. If only I had never seen him with 

Daphne, never seen how he could look at a 
person he loved, I might have been content just 
to watch him and love him, asking nothing more, 
asking no recognition as a person to be liked or 
disliked, loved or hated. But this last I must have, 
even if it is to be hated— 

After Daphne left her, Mary, shaking, walked 
into her friend’s office. She wasn’t there. On her 

desk was a bundle of proof. It was Daphne’s 

article on the Romanticists ready for the next 
issue. Daphne had said she must read it when the 
proof came back. Then Mary’s hands holding the 
papers began to tremble. It was noon and every- 
one was out at lunch. The printer’s boy would 
come around to collect the proof in a little while. 

Mary carried the papers into her own office. It 
didn’t take long. A word here and there, a sen- 
tence turned so that the meaning was warped. 
Two paragraphs transposed, and an important con- 
necting link deleted. Nothing too obvious or the 
printer would catch it and send it back. She cal- 
culated the words carefully and added a sentence 
of her own to fill in. Down in the corner she 
scribbled “M. D.” 

They would discover it Wednesday morning. 
She knew how Thayer Clark’s eyes would grow 
cold and how his mouth would press into a thin 
line when he saw her initials on the proof. And 
she must see him alone. She must have him all to 
herself for those moments. Wednesday morning 
she would say she had a headache and would leave. 
If it looked suspicious, so much the better. She 
would not come back until late when most of the 
staff had left. They would be alone, he and she. 
You and I alone. Oh God, let it work and I'll 
never ask for anything again. 

Mary ran down the stairs not waiting for the 
5 elevator. I won’t go home until five, she told 

herself. He might phone and I would have to 


a vacation after her collapse. 


answer. I can’t go home until five. 
She started to walk towards the park. Blocks 
and blocks, and it was only half an hour. Keep 


your mind still. Forget Daphne, forget Thayer 
Clark. She sat down on a park bench and stared 
ahead of her. 

When she reached her apartment he called her 
and she agreed to come down. 

She stood there with the receiver still in her 
hand, trying to think. She should wash her face, 
perhaps change her dress. 
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She picked up her gloves and purse and walked 
out the door. This is my time. 

The reception room was empty and all the lights 
turned off but one. Everyone had gone. Only in 
his office there was a light. The door of his office 
was ajar, and she pushed it open. 

Breathe deep of the faint familiar scent of pipe 
tobacco. Breathe deep. Force it down your lungs. 
And drink in the room with your eyes, memorize 
it, make it yours. 


Naot CLARK stood by the window. 
She felt him there, but before she looked 
she made her eyes run once more over the room, 
to taste, to sample, before the consummation. 
A consummation devoutly to be wished—shut 
up, you fool mind, fitting in quotations like pieces 
of a jig-saw. Hush and be still. But oh God, the 
look of him, standing there. Pain filled her throat 
like a fountain. 


“Miss Duncan.” Oh God, don’t let him talk 
like that, calm, impersonal, judicial. Your Honor, 
the plaintiff— 

“Miss Duncan— 
made her feel dizzy. 
the door. 


“You wanted to see me?” 

“Yes. Please sit down.” 

She sat down in a deep leather chair, her hands 
wringing her gloves. Standing as he was, half 
turned towards the window, she could not see his 
face, but she knew it, knew the frown between his 
brows, the nervous biting of his lip. She stared at 
him until she had to drop her eyes. Too long a 
look was too much. Like starving men who die if 
they gorge themselves with long denied food. 

“Miss Duncan.” He sat down behind his desk 
and picked up a handful of papers. “I think you 
know what this is about.” 

“What?” That was it. 
hard, self-possessed liar. 

“This morning,” and his voice was as quiet as 
hers, “someone tampered with the proof of Miss 
Aldrich’s article.” Ah, there at the last his voice 
had tightened. 

“That’s too bad,” Mary said. 
consequences ?” 

“Fortunately it was discovered in time.” 

“I’m glad.” That was well said. Just enough 
insolence. She could see his hands tighten on the 
papers. His hands, the hands she had never 
touched. “But what has this to do with me?” 
she asked. 

He spoke. She strained to hear his words, not 
understanding the meaning, only hearing the ca- 
dence of their tones. 

His voice stopped. Now he was holding out a 
sheet of proof. She took it from his hand, on one 
edge his hand, on the other hers. 

“T still don’t see—” she said. 

“Look at the lower right hand side of the page.” 
That was where her initials were. It was evi- 
dence, but she must deny. “Someone must have 
signed my initials,” she said. 


” 


to hear him say her name 
She leaned back against 


Calm and quiet, a 


“Were there any 
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“Don’t bother with that, Miss Duncan.” Her 
heart pounded so hard it vibrated through her 
whole body. And there were fresh tears starting 


idown her cheeks. Let him see them. 


“Please control yourself.” His eyes were hard 
and his lips pressed together. ‘“Well?” 

Once when he had been angry, Daphne had 
said, he had shaken a girl. Mary could feel his 
hands close on her shoulders, feel his body close to 
hers. And if in anger and contempt, not passion 
and love, he held her, there would still be the feel 
of his hands rough on her flesh. Oh God, let him 
shake me until there are bruises where his fingers 
grasp my shoulders. 

“Yes,” she said, “I did it.” 

He stared at her a moment and then went over 
to the window and looked out. When he turned 
she saw the contempt in his face. 

“We knew that, of course, from the initials, but 
Miss Aldrich couldn’t believe it. That is why I 
asked you to come down here.” 

We—we, he and Daphne. Like cold water it 
splashed on her passion. Oh God, at least let his 
hate for me be unalloyed. 

He walked over to her. ‘Why did you do it?” 

Near her but not touching her. Almost, but not 
quite. 

“Why?” he repeated sharply. “Why?” 

She buried her face in her hands. The clock 
ticked steadily. Second by second the precious 
fragments of her life were being worn away by the 
little hammers of sound. 

For now was the time. He had asked her why. 
Now she must stand up and cry at him, “I love 
you, I’ve always loved you, but you’ve never looked 
at me until now. I had to hurt you—I tried to 
hurt you. I’m sorry.” And then she must run out 
of the door. If only her heart would be quiet. 
Only it wasn’t her heart. It was her whole body, 
her arms, her lips that ached for his embrace, even 
as her eyes ached to look at him. 

“Why?” The word still sounded in her ears. 
But he was walking again, and she leaned forward. 

“Don’t bother to tell me, Miss Duncan. I think 
I can tell you.” 

She gasped. 

“Professional jealousy,” he did not look at her, 
“can be an ugly thing, Miss Duncan. That it 
hasn’t happened here often has been our good 
luck. Miss Aldrich does fine work. In the time 
she has been here she has had better space and 
more of it than most of our writers, and because 
her work rated it.” 

Cold and dull the words settled in her heart. 
She jumped up, one hand on the arm of the chair. 
“T’ll go,” she said. 

“If I had my way, you would.” 

His way? Under her hand the leather of the 
chair was slippery and cold. 

“Miss Aldrich has asked me to let you keep 
your position.” 

Daphne was in the room with them, looking at 
her through Thayer’s eye. 

“Keep my position,” she whispered. 


WriTER’s Dicest 


“Yes,” he said. He stepped nearer her, nearer, 
but still so far away. A few feet, a mile, an etern- 
ity of light years between them. “A case some- 
what similar to this happened four years ago. The 
employee remained and there was no further 
trouble.” 

A case like this. In his experience he had come 
across a case like this, and this was another case. 
The case of Mary Duncan. Betrayed a friend. 
Was kept on and was ever afterwards a faithful, 
diligent, conscientious worker. A case. 

Run out, run out as you intended. Shout out 
your love and run through the door. It is your 
only chance. 

“Of course,” his fingers tapped the desk with 
little thuds which mingled with the ticking of the 
clock, “promotion is out of the question.” 

Of course. Other people would be moved up 
over her. And she would freeze in her little niche, 
a permament, anonymous fixture, a case that 
worked out well. 

Run out of the room. You have had the hour 
you bargained for, and it is dust in your mouth. 
Run out. 

But she stood still. Just to see him once in a 
while. Why had she had the presumption to ask 
for more? Just a word, a look and perhaps some 
day a smile. 

She stared at him, and the courage that was to 
have screamed out her love and carried her from 
the room dropped away. She stood naked of pride, 
of resolve, clutching her last ragged desire, her 
chance to see him. 

“Thank you.” Her voice caught roughly in her 
throat. “Thank you.” 

“It’s Miss Aldrich you should thank, not me.” 
Even her thanks he pushed away from him. So it 
was over. Will the defendant rise and face the 
jury? Guilty, but mercy is recommended. The 
judge is lenient. Court dismissed. 

She wrapped her coat around her. 

7 “Good night.” One more look at him, one 
more breath of the tobacco-scented air. 

“Good night.” He turned around and straight- 
ened up. “We will forget about this, Miss Dun- 
can.” 

And looking into his eyes she saw with terror 
that he spoke the truth. He would forget. 

“Good night,” she said again, as she closed the 
door behind her. 





The Criticism 


I hope you will care to jot down your an- 
swers to the three questions I have put to 
you before you proceed. You know how it is 
in an argument—the more you listen to the 
other fellow, if he has a persuasive line, the 
more you are likely to believe that’s just what 
you were thinking yourself! If you really 
know a thing, you can write it down. Getting 
the thing on paper is the really nervous 
business. I’m nervous myself right now, and 
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I don’t think you should be allowed to have 
all the fun. 

With your three answers now before you, 
hold everything and compare with the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The chief merit of this manuscript is 
that in it the author has tackled a genuine 
literary theme. The poignant experience of a 
conventional young woman seized with a 
violent sex response to her employer is prob- 
able enough, sensational enough, original 
enough for a good short story. It is marked 
out as a theme for literary treatment only, 
since a realistic handling would be imposs- 
ible in any popular publication. (I think we 
can agree easily on this.) 

2. The main defect of the manuscript is its 
style; the use of English is so careless, so 
wanting in terseness, flexibility, picturesque- 
ness, charm of any kind, that Harper’s could 
not print it. Other defects the story has, and 
it might get by with some of them, but good 
writing, a style that at least approaches liter- 
ary standards, is indespensable. These other 
defects are, I should say, superficial character 
handling (inadequate psychology), and lack 


of visualization (description). 

3. My belief is that the manuscript is not 
worth revising, not in any case, by its author 
who, I should say, is too young, too inexperi- 
enced, too unformed as yet in her style to do 
this ambitious theme justice. (The author, 
however, you may care to know, is a success- 
ful writer of love pulp fiction, is a good stu- 
dent, and may yet be heard among the liter- 
ary voices of the future.) 

The following comments refer to the num- 
bered sections of the manuscript: 

1. In this opening we find the lack of vis- 
ualization most evident. Our heroine stands 
by a desk, which has a frayed blotter. Is the 
scene in an office? We aren’t sure. In the 
next section Mary is “young and pretty and 
thin” and Daphne has a “sweet smile.” This 
is all we learn in the entire story of the ap- 
pearance of any of the characters. The boss, 
whose physical presence is so devastating to 
the heroine, remains but a name! If we knew 
something about the heroine’s preference in 
males, we might reach a few conclusions 
from the poor girl’s response to him, but this, 
too, is wanting. Since our hero is presented 
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pert criticism FREE. One of the best composers in 

the ors west handles our work, assuring you ex- 

tional musical settings. When our service is com- 

Pisted you own the song and receive all the benefits. 
Don't Hide Your Talent 


or songs—today and let us look 
hey * omain your property and will be 
seeurned. wat your request. r complete and helpful 
plans and copy of contract will be sent at once. 
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SALEM, INDIANA 
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as rather a stuffed business suit, if not an out- 
and-out drip, it is all the more necessary that 
we know what he looks like and how Mary’s 
mating instinct clothes him in desirable 
colors. 

It is customary in contemporary fiction to 
omit all deliberate description, and to inte- 
grate appearances with action and dialogue. 
In popular fiction this is well enough, for 
such work deals generally with familiar stag. 
ings and the illustrators with their gaily 
splashing brushes do the rest. Most quality 
stories, however, interpret subtleties of char- 
acter and since character is composed of 
stimulus and response, the stimulus (the set- 
ting, other people) cannot be omitted with 
impunity. 

The mere mention of the name of the in- 
comparable Mr. Clark, with not a hint of 
his appearance, can be no adequate stimulus, 
certainly no stimulus to the “love at first 
sight” which is Mary’s alleged condition. The 
truth is that to portray so strong a feeling in 
a young woman without an adequate stimu- 
lus is merely to portray a physical state and 
nothing else. 

2. Here we find in its proper place a por- 
trayal of the heroine’s “main trait” or drive, 
which is to energize the entire drama and 
give unity and importance to the remarkable 
episode which follows. In these few impor- 
tant sentences are centered, it seems to me, an 
interpretation in which both sound and un- 
sound statements are commingled. For Mary 
to label her desperate plans as “mad” is en- 
tirely convincing. Her sanity is shattered by 
the violence of her instinct; she is helpless 
and knows it. She discards her first plan as 
useless, since it would result only in her being 
fired by a subordinate. The second plan, a 
deed so crazy that Mr. Clark, himself, would 
have to deal with her, is decided upon. 

Many readers, especially women, will, I 
believe, object that no girl could consciously 
and deliberately formulate such stupid and 
futile schemes. They will object even more 
stoutly to the hope given Mary in the middle 
of the fifth section that Mr. Clark would 
seize her with such roughness as to bruise 
her, but I submit that such ambivalent urges 
in a woman, while unusual, are entirely 
plausible. If these yearnings seem unconvinc- 
ing, it is precisely because we are not given a 
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complete enough picture of Mary’s psychol- 
ogy. 

Any young woman, we must admit, who in 
Mary Duncan’s plight is no more resourceful 
than she, must be seriously lacking in sophis- 
tication, if not downright intelligence. Is 
Mary mentally wanting, has she had abso- 
lutely no experience with men, no compre- 
hension of the sexes? We do not know, and 
herein we find the most serious lack in psy- 
chological support of the story. What visions 
arise in Mary’s mind flooded with the volup- 
tuous colors of her desire? None! She sees 
herself as Iago, as Judas! But the first of 
these villains, as I remember, was ambitious, 
and the other was greedy. These figures re- 
flect condemnation of the main drive and 
so might have some value, but there are no 
figures to suggest or explain the drive itself! 
The full truth could be told here only with 
more courage, deeper understanding, and, I 
suspect, some gift of poetic statement. 


3. This section is a short cut-back to sum- 
marize the growth in Mary of the one aspect 
of her character which now. interests us, and 
so far as it goes it is satisfactory. 


4. In this section the main action begins ; 
the rash deed is done. The conduct itself is 
convincing enough, but the entire story is 
nowhere so wanting in a literary treatment as 
here. I have no space to argue the looseness, 
the immaturity, the colorlessness, of these 
paragraphs. Let me try to illustrate just one, 
the first of the weaknesses mentioned, loose- 
ness. The first paragraph contains seventy- 
eight words. Here is a rewrite of it which 
omits no essential and contains only forty- 
six words : 


After Daphne left her, Mary, shaking, 
walked into her friend’s office. Daphne had 
left on her desk proofs of her article on the 
Romanticists. The others were out at lunch. 
Mary picked up the papers with trembling 
fingers. She must hasten before the proofs 
were collected. 


All through the manuscript we find pas- 


sages where single words may be used for 


whole phrases—in the next paragraph, for 
example, use “soon” or “quickly” for “it 
didn’t take long.” We find unskillful omission 


of verbs, excessive use of paragraph breaks, 









A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Weems beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will ed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is veal ly honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; seuey — 
instruction—no forms | used, no ass peonte. Besi 

criticism, a “one-man” intensive four- course of 
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shaped by your individual needs. aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. No market- 
ing. poetry, plays or scenarios. Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many pew writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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$30,000.00 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY! 


Another included in O’Brien collection of ‘“‘Best 
Short Stories.’”’ Many others in numerous publica- 
tions from Post to Pulps. Intimate acquaintance with 
many famous editors and authors enables me to give 
you such guidance as should help you to turn your 
manuscript into checks. 


Why I Can Help You Write To Sell 


Upwards of a hundred et ao by me and writers 
associated with me have been sold to book publishers 
and leading magazines. Again ond again I have seen 
wise revision make a sale. How I made $30,000.00 out 
of one short story in the Saturday Evening Post, after 
it had been twice rejected by them and once by every 
other possible market, is a story itself with information 
of _ value to any writer. It is in my FREE 

et 

If you have never done any writing but wish to, if 
ou are writing but not selling, if you have made a 
ie sales but are making no are, Z f. have tried 
others without success, send for my F EE booklet and 
see how I have dealt with all of An. conditions suc- 

ully, how I guide and help you to produce and 
sell short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, 
histories, biographies and novels. See how I coach be- 
om pathetically and develop talented but un- 
writers. Unique, different, personal methods. 

Complete selling service. Very low’ rates. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Including William Anthony McGuire, famous playwright 
and screen writer and producer; Burton Rascoe, famous 
editor, literary critic and essayist, and many other promi- 
nent editors. puspore. and literary agents. Details in my 
FREE BOOKLET. Send Se it as the first step on the 
road te WRITING THAT PA 


Scammon Lechwee 


Pent House Studio E 
180 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accuracy 
and or guaranteed. 40c per 1,000; special rates 
ver 10,000. arbon copy, extra outside pages and mailed 
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BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 
Typed Free—1,000 words to new clients! 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


(E. CHAPPE) 
210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES FOR WRITERS 
and CONTESTANTS 


Your manuscript or your contest entry will present a better ap- 
and better attention if you use stationery 

that has been selected purposely for it. 

We have made a special study of your needs. We have been 

selling writers’ supplies more than ten years. We ship 

every order same day. Send today for our free catalog No. 7. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Stationers-Printers-Publishers, Upland, Indiana 
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An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. 
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R. BESNER 


30 Church St., Dept. 30, New York, N. Y. 
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pronouns with wandering antecedents, no 
vigorous verbs, no economical figures of 
speech, no poetic touch, which alone can 
bring a narrative of this type to life. 

An example of. writing in which the quali- 
ties of style needed by this story are ex- 
hibited, can be included here, though I write 
under the pressure of limited space. Selma 
Robinson once handled a similar theme in 
one of her Harper’s stories called “Charity 
Ball.” The heroine was coolly ignored by the 
hero. She stands beside him at a party and he 
lights a cigarette. We read: 

He lighted a match and made a little cave 
with his hands while he gave her a light and 
took one himself. It was intimate and warm 


in the cave. She felt alone with him there; 
but presently he blew out the light. 


And earlier in the story: 


In the big round mirror slanting upward 
she could see his face, the almond-shaped pits 
that were his nostrils, the line of his jaw, the 
cheekbones painted with light. His eyes were 
not on her. In the mirror he seemed imag- 
ined. Far, far away. If the glass broke he 
would vanish forever. 

5. Note the lack of skillful transition in 
beginning this section. The action here evi- 
dently is on Wednesday, several days after 
the dreadful deed, but the reader might 
easily be excused for thinking Mary’s rapid 
exit occurred immediately after spoiling the 
proofs. Note the final paragraph of this sec- 
tion, “breathe deep,” etc. Is this a complete, 
or adequate, account of Mary’s feelings and 
thoughts at this highly critical moment? 

6. In the next few sentences we read that 
the heroine thinks of “consummation” and is 
“dizzy” and in “pain”—all possibly true, but 
what conflict of desires, what images, pro- 
duce these poignant feelings? 

7. The outcome, or ending. Adequate. 


My belief is that the writing of popular 
fiction may be in many ways a good school- 
ing for quality stories or novels that will not 
be rejected, but the popular writer had better 
not remain on the assembly line too long! 
To be a Harper’s author, to write copy that 
will admit him to the literary fraternity, he 
must remember that he has to acquire the 
habit of consulting his own deeper urges 
rather than the requirements of editorial 
slant, must have ideas as well as information. 
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WANTED AT ONCE 


Promising manuscripts suitable for these national mar- 
kets: Western, Detective, Sports, Love. I have an im- 
mediate need for this material as well as for stories 
ae at the Slicks! And to hel Jud this need, 

AM TEMPORARILY CUTTING for mar- 
keting and sales analysis to a ve ad $1 up to 3, 
words, 25c each additional thousand; 10% on sales. 
Send in your best work be Perhaps YOUR stories 
will sell Tike client RT’ O featured in Oct. and 
Nov. issues—others already accepted! 


SPECIAL to those submitting material during October: 
a copy of my “Only Twelve Ways to Begin a Story.” 
EVAN BAY 


Box 640, East Northport Long Island, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL LITERARY 


By GILSON VANDERVEER WILLETS 


CONTESTS 


News in Brief Reviews” 





Motion Picture producers and distributors of the 
United States and Canada offer $250,000 in 5,404 
cash prizes ranging from $10 to $50,000 each in a 
national contest open to all patrons of the cinema. 

Pictures houses throughout the nation are now 


distributing free 


booklets which are in themselves 


official entry forms for this contest wherein par- 


ticipants are req 
tions concerning 


uired to answer 30 simple ques- 
30 out of 96 screen plays sched- 


uled for exhibition before December 31st, closing 


date of the offer. 


the writing of a 
the pictures. 


In addition, however, 


The only other requirement is 
50-word essay concerning one of 
participants 


must tell in what theatre they saw each of the 


30 pictures. 


There is nothing particularly difficult about the 


contest. Answer 


to most of the questions may be 


found in screen magazines and the theatre sections 


of daily newspapers. 


We predict that most of the 


winners will be decided upon the merits of essays 


—a task that wil 
and the patience 


] require the wisdom of Solomon 
of Job. 





MacFadden Publications, P. O. Box 490, Grand 
Central Station, New York City, offer $12,500 in 
15 cash prizes ranging from $500 to $2000 each 
for true stories of not less than 2,500 words or 


more than 15,000 words in length. 


closes Nov. 30 b 


received. 


The contest 
y which date all entries must be 


Manuscripts which do not win prizes 


but which are found acceptable for publication 
will be purchased at the publisher’s regular rate of 
approximately 2 cents per word. This contest is in 
addition to the $12,500 offer for long true stories 


of from 20,000 
tioned in this co 
long true story o 


to 50,000 words in length men- 
lumn last month. However, the 
ffer does not close until Dec. 31. 





The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 


Ave., New York 
Members Round 
Association, 


City, collaborating with Junior 
Table of the American Library 


is now conducting its second annual 


Library Poster Contest offering $90 in 8 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $25 each. Artists who 


wish to compete 


directly from the sponsor. 


, 1939. 


may obtain detailed instructions 
The offer closes Jan. 





The Kalart Company, 915 Broadway, New York 
City (or) 619 Taft Building, Hollywood, Cal., 


offers $250 in 18 


prizes ranging in value from $5 


to $100 each in a contest for photographs made in 


authentic Synchro-Sunlight Technique. 
Closes Nov. 1. 


particulars. 


Ignaz Fan Paderewski, 


Write for 





proclaimed the greatest 


Pianist since Liszt, came to America in 1891. He 


was most enthus 


liked America and especially its musicians and 
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In May, 1900, in New York City he 


composers. 
established the Paderewski Fund to aid American 


composers. Income from this fund has made it 
possible for its trustees to offer various prizes for 
the purpose of encouraging serious creative effort 
among American-born composers, or composers 
who were born in other countries of American 
parents. 

One of these periodical contests is now in prog- 
ress. It offers $1,000 for the best work for cham- 
ber orchestra requiring approximately 15 to 20 
minutes for performance. It also offers another 
$1,000 for the best concerto, or other serious work, 
for a solo instrument with symphonic orchestra 
and which may be performed in not less than 15 
minutes. 

The judges will be Messrs. Quincy Porter, Hans 
Lange and Sigismond Stojowski who have reserved 
the right to decline to pay either award in the 
event no composition submitted is of sufficient 
merit. 

Entries must, of course, be original work, writ- 
ten legibly in ink and submitted under pseudo- 
nyms. Each entry should be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the composer’s correct 
name and address together with a birth certificate 
or other satisfactory evidence that the participant 
is American-born, or foreign-born of American 
parents. 

Address entries to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Paderewski Fund, 290 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. The current contest closes 
Mar. 1, 1939. 





Vogue is now conducting its Fourth Annual 
“Prix De Paris” contest open to college seniors. 
The first prize is one year’s employment with 
Vogue including six months in the New York office 
and six months in the Paris office. The second 
prize will be six months employment on the edi- 
torial staff in the New York office. Thus the win- 
ner may step directly out of graduating class into 
a remunerative position with significant future pos- 
sibilities. 

This unusual and practical contest offers quali- 
fied young women an opportunity seldom given by 
prize contests. Participants are required to answer 
a number of questions concerning fashions and 
similar subjects covered editorially in Vogue... 
and they must also write a 1,500 word thesis on a 
subject to be selected by Vogue. 

Qualified young women may obtain further par- 
ticulars by sending their home address, college ad- 
dress and name of their college to Vogue’s Prix De 
Paris, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. We 
have been given to understand that the contest 
started Oct. 1, 1938 and will close Apr. 20, 1939. 
The winners will be announced May 15, 1939. 





The Women’s International Association of Aero- 
nautics is now conducting another of its annual 
International Aeronautical Drama Contests, this 
time offering various air trips as prizes for: (1) A 
Comedy Drama in not more than three-acts fea- 

(Continued on page 46) 








21 7 PULP MAGAZINES 


4 STORIES IN EACH ISSUE 


1302 OPPORTUNITIES FOR WRITERS 


Pulp paper magazines want daydreams of 
action, danger, triumph; daydreams of love, 
glamor, ecstasy. They want life put into simple 
colorful stories, with understandable emotion 
and universal desires. 

You have a story or an idea for a story that 
is almost right. Try 3 to 5000 words—that’s 
a good length. 


Let us help you, as we have helped others. 


FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions, and_ specific 
market advice about your own _ individual 
manuscript. 

Up to 1,000 words...............-$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words..............-$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words...... eer 
3000 to 4000 words...............$4.00 
4000 to 5000 words...............-$5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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arrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
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book ‘How You me _ in 15 Minutes a Day” 

will prove a revelation = ‘you. Send f now. It is free. Address 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF 


AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and 
practice of creative writing. Endorsed by 
famous writers. High percentage of sales. 
Inspirational atmosphere. Active writers. 
Send for further information. 


WILLIAMS SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP 
Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, California 











SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a columa. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi. 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
—_ and newspaper men throughout United States, 

and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
corespondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the November issue on or before 
October 15. Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





WHY BE LONELY, with Box 670 right here in Seattle, 
Washington? And don’t forget postage! 


CYTHEREA (for men). The RIGHT one. Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS, ILLUSTRATORS, sell your 
drawings. Investigate our service. Send stamp. 
Art Bureau, Parkville, Missouri. 


RELIABLE RESEARCH!—(Send problem for reasona- 
ble estimate.) Any conceivable subject. Any ques- 
tions answered. WARSLEY RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Box 85, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


“HUMANIZED” PLOTS—By the Plot Doctor. Written 
to your order. 2000 words detailing characters, 
situations, opening, crises, dramatic action, climax. 
Send story-idea and $2 and forget your plotting 
problems. Satisfaction guaranteed. York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 





WRITERS !—lIllustrate your stories or book. Action 
ictures help manuscripts. Prompt, neat. One Dol- 
ar. F. WORMELL, 2271 15th St., San Francisco, 
California. 


2 DIMES bring package powder. Makes 1 pint non- 
fading fountain pen ink. Box O-9. 


THE ROLES PLAYED BY, the remedial properties of, 
the 12 chemicals of foods. Emotions, worry, as 
affecting health. A way to stop worrying by draw- 
ing upon your great unconscious self for fulfillment 
of needs. Amazing things your greater self can do 
for you. $1. It will repay its purchase price many 
—. _ Korte, 1305 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


UNUSUAL MAN SEEKS JOB. Writer, linguist, 
twenty years diversified experience—office manage- 
ment; Ilent correspondent; practical personnel 
man; sales experience; advertising training. 
capable and dependable Man Friday to professional 
or busy commercial executive. Nominal starting 
salary. Box O-8. 








ARTISTS—Increase your earnings. Latest money- 
making plans, $1.00. Particulars FREE. Publishers’ 
Exchange, Bedford-1000, Chicago. 





WILL SELL “Trial and Error,” $1.50; “Write It 
Right,” 50c; “Making Laughs Pay,’ 50c—to first 
inquirer. Fine condition. Box O-12. 





SPECIAL TRIAL MEMBERSHIP —Interesting new 
friends. Send description, one dollar and stamp. 
Jolly Club, Box 452, Grandview, Washington. 





BEST OFFER takes Newspaper Institute of America 
course. Perfect condition. Box O-11. 





CULTURED LADY offers services, Secretary, Typist, 
Translator, German-English. Box O-10. 


BIG PAYING MAIL ORDER BUSINESS in your home. 
Particulars Free. Kessler Service, Box 311-WA, 
East St. Louis, III. 








MAKE MONEY!—Easy, practical way detailed, with 
5 formulas; 25c and stamp. Cricket, 917 East 
Seventh Street, Moscow, Idaho. 


GOVERNMENT Departments and Agencies. Functions, 
purposes, divisions and offices. 50c, question. Na- 
—— + aes Research Bureau, Box 129, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAGAZINES, BACK DATE; many half price. Tell us 
what you want. Book Magazine Mart, 306 §, 
Main, Hutchinson, Kas. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! MULTIPLOT wins! Response to 
former ads amazing! New, improved multiplot in- 
cludes formula which indicates story essentials and 
shows just where they must go. Also sample plot 
with each step explained, together with numerous 
fiction fundamentals. All by nationally published 
author. Act now! This opportunity may never be 
repeated. Limited number at one dollar complete. 
Multiplot, New Pork Richey, Florida. 


REMINDER SERVICE—Two items for one quarter. 
Confidential. Box O-7. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH With Typewriter! 
Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, typing 
manuscripts. Dime brings information; none free. 
Ace-WDD, 322 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Bar- 
gains. Catalog 10c. Wanted—books, courses, 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


GET IDEAS for good stories, etc. Make writing worth 
while. Send $1 for Theme and Idea Chart to C, 
Diehl, Solomon, Kansas. 


ATTRACTIVE SOUTHERN HOME near Thomasville 
wants congenial cultured guests. Good climate, loca- 
tion. Reasonable rates. iss Duren, Meigs, Georgia. 


WRITERS—California questions answered 25c each, 
Clippings, feature tips, research. Estimates sent. 
Western Service, Box 165, Soquel, California. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS and Cartoonists earn excellent 
cash income at home, copying and duplicating car- 
toons for advertisers. Postcard brings full particu- 
lars. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 


NEW PLOTTO AND KEY by Cook. Perfect condi- 
tion. Must sacrifice. $8.50. Pearl Epstein, 2244 
Morris Avenue, New York City. 


R. C. M. P.; North Woods; Gold Mining; Bush Flying; 
customs, language, weather, etc. Authentic informa- 
tion, 1500 words, $1. Resident author, S. B. Faires, 
500 Film Exchange Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


POETIC EFFICIENCY LIBRARY for your pleasure, 
culture, profit. Master Versification Course, $2.50. 
Earning Money With Poetry, $1.25. Patterns For 
Poetic Thought, $1. Effective Figurative Language, 
50c. Good poems considered for Calligraphs Anthol- 
ogy (sample 25c) and for exhibition. Small fee. 
Return postage. D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York City. 




















DOUBTFUL SYNTAX AND VERBOSITY PREVENT 
sales. Complete story reconstruction, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Marksman, 917 S. Catalina St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





BOOK MYSTERIES with cards, and other magical se- 
crets. Instructions 50c. Details stamp. Bagley’s 
6821 N. Wall, Portland, Ore. 


TALENTED POETESS, Individualist (German), 40, 
attractive, tall, wants home as companion. Box 0-6. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” inclu 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion Ohio. 


I’'LL WRITE original humorous situations into your 
radio scripts. Specially slanted foes produced. Joe 
Cohen, 1543 South Ridgeway, Chicago, IIl. 





AUTO RACING LINGO, 25c. Macode, 1423 Fifth 
Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 





CAUGHT IN A FAKE BANK with Sixty-five other 
Depositors. Wanted—Publication to carry narrative. 
J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 
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ARMY QUESTIONS ANSWERED—25c. Box O-5. 


‘ORSAY PLOT CARDS—Absolutely new. $3.50 
6 O. Peterson, Box 1011, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 





FOR RELIEF FROM THE PLIGHT of being marooned 
among Neanderthal minds, join CONTACTS, cor- 


respondence club for the isolated intelligent. 3c 
stamp, please. CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 


WRITER’S LEGAL HANDBOOK—Proper phraseology 
and settings for fiction with legal background. 200- 
word glossary, $1. Room 411, Liberty Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLDIERS LINGO—By an 
Box O-3. 


SELL MANUSCRIPTS IN ENGLAND, foreign coun- 
tries. 250 reliable markets, $2.00. Detailed current 
editorial requirements—4 publications—$1.00. Z., 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


LOST GOLD MINE EXPEDITION—Arizona—offers 
adventure, chance at fortune. Based on_ rigid in- 
vestigation, proven clues. Share expense. Details for 
stamp. Barry Storm, Box 92, Aguila, Arizona. 


AUTHORS, ADVENTURERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS who 
want to cruise the South Seas. Reasonable. Thrills 
galore. Complete information, 25c. Eddie S. Brunner, 
c/o Elks Club, Honolulu, T. H. 


SHORT STORY COURSES with detailed assignments. 
Excellent reference work. Fifty slightly soiled 
copies, good condition. Each one, dollar postpaid. 
Features, 3109 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ex-service man. 20c. 








A NEW COURSE in short story writing; at least 15 
lessons with assignment. Act now and save three 
dollars. Complete, $2—after October first, $5. 
FEATURES, 3109 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW YORK CITY FREELANCE WRITER; travels to 
all spots alone; will collaborate with any interested 
person. Write Georgie Hawkins, 2999 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New Vouk. 


CAN FURNISH REGIONAL AND TYPICAL photo- 
graphs of South and Southwest. Name _ subject. 
Taze Heatherly, 548 Poplar Street, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


EMBARRASSED BY PIMPLES? — 25c coin brings 
formula; make at home. Costs 10c to make, im- 
proves the complexion. $50 in ten days. Dime for 
“Beauty Cube” formula. Anne Brooks, P. O. Box 
344, Dover, Delaware. 


READING LIST of best books from beginning to 
present 25c (coin) no. stamps M. Anderson, 698 
Bush, San Francisco, California. 


HOME MOVIE ENTHUSIAST and 
fan desires l correspond 
woman under 35. Box O-2. 


TO THE HARASSED and lonely: let’s found a com- 
munal farm. Box O-1. 


WRITERS—Ideal furnished cottage, for writer. Par- 
ticulars Mrs. E, F. Carpenter, Little Rock Studio, 
Andrews, N. C 


PLOTTO, $10.00. Trial and Error, $2.50. Or Both for 
$12.00. Both like new. Ivan A. Brovont, Box 1249, 
Modesto, Calif. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands—China, Japan and Siberia. Authentic and 
personal information by writer-adventurer. 22 years 
in Pacific waters. Three questions $1.00, additional 
po] <2" S. Brunner, c/o Elks Club, Hon- 
olulu, T. H. 


MINING ENGINEER. 22 years experience in mining. 
Alaska to Mexico—mucker to superintendent. Know 
mine diseases too. Will answer questions 4 for $1. 
Consider collaboration. Box 397, Riverside, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS! Most publishers now return many 
songs unopened. Better send manuscripts to music 
publisher executives personally for attention. Con- 
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fidential list of leading publishin 
stamps. Professionals, Sausalito, 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED—Men and women, “18 to 
,” write. I will introduce you to the person your 
heart desires. Confidential. In plain sealed en- 
velope. Give your age (Stamp appreciated). Miss 
Kennedy, Indi polis, Indi » Box 1443 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED—Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime and stamp. G. N. Alworth, 
556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


OPEN UP A NEW WORLD for yourself thru Self- 
taught Scientific Palmistry. Easily followed outline 


executives. 50c 
alifornia. 








and charts, twenty-five cents (coin). Apt. 5, 1776 
E. 93rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ONE HUNDRED PRINTED copies of your poem, 
$1.00. Four poems, in leaflet, $2.50. L. Thomas, 


409 Bergenline, West New York, New Jersey. 


HILLBILLIES? I’M ONE; so let me sell you first 
hand facts. Mountain talk—list 10c. Any question 
20c. Box O-4. 


AUTHORS! NEED INFORMATION? Research ex- 
pert’s detailed answer to any question of general 
mature 50c. Special rates for extensive research 
jobs. J. L. Wild, 19 Lansdown Ave., London, 
Ontario, Canada. 


IS YOUR PRESENT philosophy leaving you stranded? 
Problem solved through sympathetic reasoning 25c. 
Box 58, Granville, Tennessee. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. 
details and markets. Writers Service, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. 2 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 


Send 25c for 
Box 1355, 


tails FREE. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED — Sample 
pages. Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). En- 
aoe G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, 

io. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—For your novel, article, news- 
paper, etc., information any question—topic. Two 
hundred words $1. Photographs 25c each. Free 
with question. J. S. Kunz, Jr., 413 C. Kapahulu 
Road, Honolulu, T. H 


AIDS. RESEARCH—any CLIP- 
PING SERVICE. Dep juery. 
C. Donner, 741 Gott Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


WRITE SHORT PARAGRAPHS for National Mag- 
azine! Details (books), 25c. Coin! Lewis Hower, 
Lewistown, Ohio. 


IDEA-STARTER and DEVELOPER: clippings, re- 
search. Monthly service to new clients, $12 or $30 
for 3 months. (Now to Jan. Ist). Terms, Sheldon 
Worth, 235 So. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARTOONISTS! 
trick cartoons, 
cents. Brugmann, 
Ohio. 


SLANGUAGE—Hobo, jazz, firemen, aviators, lumber- 
jacks, prisoners, soldiers, sailors, printers, railroad- 
ers, negro, miners. Quarter each. Five for $1.00. 
Smith, 7442 York Drive, Clayton, Missouri. 


A. OQWEN PENNEY, Washington, D. C. received 
lucky number JUVENILE PLOTTER. Endorsed b 
Denver Writers’ Club. Dollar. Learn writing AN 
selling a “juveniles.” W Fraser, Box 
455, Bracebridge, 


SAVE 20%! ‘World’s Finest’ Electric Shaver, $15— 
STREAMLINER; Year Guaranty, $12. Five-Year 
Warranty ‘Visible Ink’ Fountain Pen, $1.60. 
Writer's Digest ‘Recommends’ $19.50—Facts, CON- 
CISE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA; Complete—4 
Volumes, $15.60. Carriage, Collect. Box O-13. 


MAN, CULTURED, ERUDITE, interested human 
nature, as writer, would like correspond with 
lonely young (age being relative) woman to com- 
pare notes, mutual encouragement  psychically, 


subject. Extensive 
dable R bl 











Learn to give chalk talks; draw 
comic strips. Cartoon review, 


35 
1594 Carlyon Road, Cleveland, 





Ontario. 













































Writer’s DicEest 





TO THE RESCUE! 


If we were a fair damsel in distress a thousand Jack 
Daltons would be rushing to help us. But we are literary 
agents and the aid we need can come only from authors. 

The increasing demand for top-notch material made upon 
us by editors, necessitates the addition of new names to our 
regular list of writers. WE MUST HAVE YOUR HELP 
and in return we offer you the service preferred by 
professionals. 

Rates: $1 for manuscripts up to 2,000 words. 50 cents 
per thousand thereafter. Resubmissions free. Fees re- 
funded when work is sold. 


CAMERON-REED 


Literary Agents 
126 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“you WRITE THEM . . . WELL TYPE THEM” 


Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly, to meet 
Editorial requirements. per 1,000 words, carbon copy, 
extra first and last sheets. Minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar if requested. Special rates over 10,000 
words, Inquiries answered. 


SUNFLOWER TYPING SERVICE 











P. ©. Box 24 Milford, Kansas 








TTT TT TLL The McCoy Loe 


R OBERT A. SENSER, Chicago, writes: “It is 
rare indeed that a writer of your caliber will 
sit down and write such a comprehensive, under- 
standing letter as you wrote me. hile agents will 
send out form letters advising that such and such 
an investment will surely make me a writer, you 
calmly explained the obstacles I would have to face. 
Moreover. and this just gets me, you pushed aside 
the fact that saying some of those 
things might cut off your chances 
of being my coach. . . . Now 
am certain you are the man for 
me.”” 

Sales and treatment considera- 
tion $1.00 per short story, or 
send for folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Box 148-DO, Phoenix, Ariz. 











RUSH TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 40c per 1000 
words. iscount over 10,000 words. Carbon and extra first 
and last pages free (second carbon if requested). Minor 
corrections included. Mailed flat. Enclose return postage. 
Minimum 3,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 


26 So. River St. Room 3 





Aurora, IIl. 














educationally, and literary mental help and stimula- 
tion, Box O-14. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages. 10c 
postpaid. Bison Service, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


WORD “TOOLS” THAT BUILD “LIVE” CHARAC- 
TERS. Nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs arranged 
under character emotions for instant reference. 
Complete “Kit,” $1. postpaid. Working Writer’s 
Service, Mercer Island, Wash. Box 80. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of Redbook, American, Cosmo- 
politan stories, $1. Writer’s Clearinghouse, 4 East 
53rd St., New York City. 


CROSLEY’S PLOT SHOP will accept a few more or- 
ders for plots this month. Write first please. Box 
12, Sta. A, Charleston, S. C. 


FOR SUCCESSFUL CONTESTING — mimeographed 
manuel, 8X11, approved by Contest Headquarters. 
Postpaid, $1.00. Estelle Pattillo, Verbena, Alabama, 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


National Literary Contest 
(Continued from page 43) 
turing aircraft and aviators, either actual or imag- 
inary; (2) An Outline for a Motion Picture in not 
more than 60 typewritten pages; (3) A 20-minute 
radio play. Official rules declare that entries 
should be “purely constructive drama and must 
contain no crackups or tragedies”. Manuscripts 
must be original, heretofore unpublished work, 
typewritten and submitted (with accompanying 
self-addressed envelopes) by registered mail. Win- 
ning entries remain the property of prize winners. 
The contest closes Nov. 1. Address: Mrs. Ella 
Jorgulesco, 916 N. Serrano Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


TIPS—The Dog World has discontinued its an- 
nual dog poetry contests. .. . A rumor is circulat- 
ing through the ranks of contestants that a prize 
contest offering one million dollars is being consid- 
ered by a well-known American manufacturing 
concern. ... A thrilling story by author John C. 
Emory appeared in the August issue of Redbook 
Magazine. He called it “Something About $50,000” 
and it revealed in fiction that which has often hap- 
pened in fact, usually as a tragedy rather than a 
comedy as Mr. Emory fashioned it. ... A letter to 
the Brown Fence G& Wire Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., may bring you details of a $500 contest 
calling for 50-word essays which closes Dec. 31. 
. . . Three new books by persons famous in prize 
contesting will be published early next month. One 
will be from the pen of Miss Helen King, popular 
judge of many commercial contests. Another will 
be by Wilmer Shepherd, #r., president of The 
Shepherd School of Contest Technique. A third 
will be written by six of this year’s All American 
Contestars, Carl Pennington, David Wadley, Rob- 
ert Gidley, Mrs. Edward Peck, Charles Kraatz, 
fr., and Mrs. Marie Brennan. There will also be 
a chapter by Mrs. Doris Garst, author of “The 
Story of Wyoming,” and “The Story of Buffalo 
Bill,’ who will point out how prize contests serve 
as stepping stones to a literary career. The book 
will be published by The Grant Contest Service in 
Douglas, Wyo. Ted Malone’s radio show, 
“Between the Bookends” is worth attention because 
of his unique longest poem in the world which re- 
lates to American history. There is a prize angle 
to the plan that is exceptionally clever. 





The American Camera Trade, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is distributed 
to 15,186 camera dealers and managers of 
camera departments in sporting goods stores, 
department stores, electric shops, etc. Uses 
detailed, concrete and specific articles on 
how the camera dealer can increase his sales. 
Articles must contain true merchandising and 
promotional ideas. Should be illustrated with 
four or five pictures showing how that cer- 
tain camera dealer carried out a certain idea. 
Pays on publication according to merit. 
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How To Make Your 
CHARACTERS 
LIVE 


By Scammon Lockwoop 


HERE are one or two types of story 

in which the characters are so estab- 

lished by custom that the author has 
little to do but see them through, safely or 
otherwise. 

This is true of most Western fiction and a 
good deal of pulp detective fiction. Yet even 
here I have occasionally found stories that 
stood out clearly and stuck in my memory 
long after the vast majority had been forgot- 
ten, simply because the author had presented 
well drawn, three dimensional characters 
that breathed the breath of life. 

Nobody has yet made a big success in fic- 
tion who did not present characters that 
lived, for the time at least. But apparently 
many writers do not know this great truth, 
or if they know it they do not know how to 
follow it. In this article I shall make defin- 
ite, concrete suggestions, and describe a 
method that has worked for me. 





Writers Counsel Service 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS, Director 


Our eg 


Frankly our Standards are Hi We don’t coddle 
writers, "We te tell the Scaterae f: promises. We sug- 
gest Specific Remedies, if they are Needed 

Three Important Features of our Service: (1) Accu- 
rate Sales Report; (2) Impersonal Critical Analysis; (3) 
Detailed Revision Outline. 

Specialized Attention combined with friendly Personal 
Advice. Fees help us to live. But neither = nor 
Energy are skimped when a Problem calls for them. 


Practical Result 


Our clients describe us as the Ideal Saito Agees. In 
three years their number has Quadrupled 


Introductory Offer 
New clients send sample script (5000 words) and Trial 
Criticism fee: $2. (Plus Return Postage). 
Others: 5000 words, $3. 10,000 words, $5. Short 
shorts (2000 words) $1. 
PLEASE: No postcards! Write a letter giving full 
writing experience. 


Director's Experience 
Professor of Writing Book and Drama Critic 

Staley College Boston Transcript 

The Writer—former Contributing Editor. 

Radio Theatre Guild—Staff Writer. 

Middlebury College—Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 
ference—Assistant to the Director. 

University of New Hampshire Writers’ Confer- 
ence—Member of the Staff. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Let us hold a brief review of some of the 
outstanding characters of recent and current 


Pas vertising 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3057, Chicago, Illinois, 
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fiction that have brought fame and fortune 
to their creators. See if you know them all. 
See if you can call to mind anyone I have 
omitted. 

Colin Glencannon, Tish, Florian Slappy, 
Judge Priest, Mr. Tutt, Tugboat Annie, Al- 
exander Bott, Rhett Butler, Potash and Perl- 
muter, Mr. Rumbin, Penrod, Colonel Hum- 
phrey Flack, Sheriff Olsen, Popeye, Nero 
Wolf, Detective O’Malley, Scarlet O’Hara, 
Scattergood, Cappy Ricks, Bertram Wooster, 
Jeeves. 

The list is merely drawn from my memory 
of the moment. I have deliberately re- 
frained from any careful compilation as I 
think that this spontaneous recollection is the 
best demonstration of the importance, of the 
actual power of convincing character deline- 
ation. 

You may not have, combined, the good 









This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr, Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today “20 a. 
RICHAR URTON SCHOOLS, INC 


1002-8 Cred wide. “minneapolis, Minn. 








BY POPULAR DEMAND 


Yes, I’ll criticize that confession dud! 

Can you write at all? Do you know what it takes to tell 
a story? Have you done all your five-finger exercises, 
your practise-writing of dozens of stories? 

Then, if you have a good confession, send it pa - for 
criticism. My clients are getting $675, $500 d $250 
for their stories this month. 

I’ve sold over a hundred of my own confession stories 
in the last few years. 

LET ME HELP WITH YOUR CONFESSION. 

My fee is $1 per thousand words, and my criticism will 
help you with all your future writing. 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ,cromponp, N. Y. 


Author of HOW pi WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
an 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Start From Here 


The principal requirement of success in writing for 
pay is a thorough understanding of what editors want, 
and how well YOU as a writer, are qualified to supply 
that need. Without this knowledge you may write for 
years, spend a small fortune in postage and not get 
anywhere. 

In my service I point out the pitfalls to avoid, and 
how to avoid them. Start to progress today by send- 
ing me a manuscript. We will start from this point. 
If you stick, we will go places. Send a dollar bill 
with each short story manuscript; $5 with each book- 
length manuscript, plus return stamped envelope, for 
complete report and sales service. I do not ask you for 
exhorbitant re-write fees; my service is complete with 
each submission. I es cally welcome the work of 
graduates in courses of fiction. 

Have been working with writers for more than 10 
years; selling my own output more than 20 years. Bring 
all of your writing problems to me. 


If you prefer, ask for Bulletins 5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia—A National Institution 
Mail Address: Route 7, Huntington, Indiana 




































































This Sealed 
Book 
LOANED 
To You 








THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psycholo, 
Of Life ad 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the better 
things of life always just beyond your reach? 

imes have changed—but have you? Adopt a 
new ychology of life and MASTER YOUR 
PROBLEMS. It takes no greater mental effort 
to achieve results when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, by the use 
of simple laws, you can apply the powers of 
your mind to bring about startling changes in 
your life. If you are sincere in your desire, write 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out how 
you may obtain this most helpful information. 
Address: Scribe O.G.M. 


ihe Rostcructans 


-~-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA. 


{Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings } 
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fortune and the wit to create an outstanding 
character in fiction, but if you want to sel] 
what you write you have simply got to find 
out how to present characters which are, for 
the moment at least, both interesting and 
convincing. People will not believe your 
story unless you first make them believe in 
the reality of your characters. And most of 
you are not doing this. 


A CHARACTER in fiction is presented 
to the reader in three ways; by speech, 
by action and by appearance. 


The first thing you must do, if you are to 
make your readers clearly see your charac- 
ters, is to see them clearly yourself. If you 
can’t do this merely by sitting in a room and 
staring at a piece of paper, go out into the 
highways and byways and stare at and listen 
to a few life-size models. The supply is in- 
exhaustable. Gaze about in bus or trolley- 
car or subway or railroad coach, excursion 
steamer or dance hall, church, restaurant, 
cabaret or anybody’s home. 


Let us suppose that there are twenty peo- 
ple within range of your eyes and ears. They 
are all so utterly different from one another 
that no one could possibly be mistaken for 
any one of the others. But could you de- 
scribe them so that they would stand out 
with equal distinctness on the printed page. 
You could not, except by going to an amount 
of detail that would bore your readers past 
endurance. But there they are, your models. 
How are you, who cannot use photography, 
going to get the effect of photography in just 
a few pen strokes, as a substitute for ten 
thousand? 


To begin let us consider the artist. Every 
artist uses a model. If he hasn’t the price to 
hire one, he drafts some hapless friend or 
member of his family. If he paints still life 
he has a bowl of fruit or a bunch of flowers 
to observe carefully while he tries to trans- 
fer them to his canvas. He cannot even 
paint a rose from memory; he must have a 
rose to look at. And, mark this, that rose is 
not like any other rose that ever bloomed! 


You must do the same thing; you must 
use a model, many models. But you are 
better off than the painter; all of your 
models will work for you free of charge and 
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utterly oblivious of the fact that they are 
acting as models. 

Let us consider those outstanding physical 
features of all human beings by which much 
of character is revealed. Naturally we would 
begin with the eyes, windows of the soul, as 
we have so often been told. Unquestionably 
they reveal more about a person than any 
one other feature. You will be amazed at 
how many different kinds of eyes there are, 
that is until you reflect that there never were 
two pair exactly alike. 

So, let us look at the human eye as you 
have never before looked at it. 

Eyes—Blue, grey, yellow, brown, black, 
violet, hazel, green, pink, gold-flecked, pink, 
cornflower, “No brighter was his eye nor 
moister than a too long opened oyster,” 
looked as if she took them out and kept them 
in olive oil at night, cold blue eye, warm 
brown eye, snapping black eye, tiger eyes, 
piggy eyes, snake eyes, obsidian, cateyes, eye 
like Mars to threaten and command, bed- 
room eyes, oriental eyes, flashing eyes, round, 
oval, sloe-eyed, olive eyed, slant (up or 
down), shoe button eyes, deep set, popeyed, 
looking out of side of eyes, direct gaze, under 
lowered lids, twitching, squint, avoiding 
other’s eyes; bushy brows, plucked, regular, 
long lashes, willow plume lashes, artificial 
lashes an inch long. One eyed people or 
people with patch on eye always easily iden- 
tified characters. 

Now these are a few descriptive words or 
expressions used to tell about the human eye. 
The list is purposely incomplete for the in- 
tent of this article is not to do the job for 
you but to show you how to do it well and 
thoroughly for yourself. So start right now 
to see how many more expressions you can 
find that apply to the human eye. Observe 
eyes for a day or two and you should have a 
list equal to mine. 

Voice—Next to the eyes in importance in 
expressing individual character. Think to 
what minute variations our ears are attuned 
so that we can identify many different voices. 
Few writers pay attention to making us hear 
the voices of their characters. There are 
plenty of descriptive words and phrases. Mel- 
low, flute-like, deep, bass, soprano, shrill, 
loud, soft, whispering, husky, hoarse, musical, 
discordant, whiskey (for barrel house bums) , 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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high-pitched, nasal twang, resonant, weak, 
strong, sonorous, trilling, thrilling, quivering, 
trembling, like the cooing of pigeons, like the 
bray of a donkey. Think of a few mor. 
There are plenty. How about “like a mouth 
full of mashed potatoes?” 

Hair—Brown, black, yellow, red, gray, 
white, copper, curly, wavy, carrot-top, sorrel- 
top, Titian, straight, crisp, long, short, Page 
Boy bob, boys bob, coronet curl, upsweep, 
braid, bangs, pompadour, frizzed, Hepbum; 
haircuts for men include Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Western, Racquet Club, Collegiate; beards 
and whiskers and moustaches, Chaplin, han- 
dlebar, walrus, goatee, imperial, Dundrearys, 
English mutton chops. 

Mouth—Tight-lipped, thin-lipped, sensual, 
moist lips, cracked, parched, cupid bow, 
drooping corners, upturned corners seeming 
always to smile, red lips, blue lips, mouth 
like a wound, flannel mouth, wide, narrow, 
lipstick, slit in the face, pendulous lip, buck 
teeth, snaggle-toothed, row of pearls, fangs. 
Any more? 

Complexion — Ruddy, pale, pale-face, 
pasty, like finely woven pink silk, peaches 
and cream, pimply, olive, tan, burned, wrink- 
led, freckled, with a mole, rash, boil, wart, 
corrugated forehead, lined, seamed, crows 
feet (might be in eye list), white as a sheet. 
Reread Eugenie Grandet and see what Bal- 
zac did with a wen. 

Nose—Roman, aquiline, retrousse, snub, 
beak, red, bulbous, Semetic, African, Mon- 
golian, large nostrils, slightly larger than life- 
size, Cyranno, Durante, schnozzle, smeller, 
facial protuberance. 

Chin—Weak, retreating, firm, aggressive, 
like a prairie dog, round, pointed, undershot, 
cleft, Hapsburg, rock-like, granite. And 
many more. Try to think of new expressions 
for these various human features. But never 
strain yourself. The expression must be 
happy and instantly recognizable as truly de- 
scriptive. Not as easy as it reads. 

Ears—Protruding, pointed, pined back, 
like a faun, oysters, cauliflower, asses, that 
can be wiggled. 

Shape of Head—Bullet head, egg, high 
forehead, lowbrow, prognathus, eliptical, fat- 
head, squarehead, muttonhead, flathead. 

Height, Weight—Tall, short, fat, thin, 
corpulent, emaciated, shape like a drink of 
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ET’S go inside the Paramount Studio 
gates for an intimate visit with the 
Manuscript King at this important 

studio, Mr. Manny Wolfe. 

“Escape Me Never” is the Paramount 
Studio motif on every story or play that 
comes within the public gaze. Even without 
your thinking about the story’s possibilities 
for pictures, Paramount scouts will read it. 
Keep this in mind as you turn out copy for 
magazines, no matter how unimportant the 
market. Certainly there is hope-and-then- 
some for writers wondering if there’s any 
sort of chance at all in breaking into the 
Hollywood field. 

Walking into Mr. Wolfe’s suite of offices, 
you first meet his secretary, Elizabeth Ever- 
hardy. While you’re waiting for a few min- 
utes, it dawns on you that she’s reading some- 
body’s Brain Child . . . and she isn’t just 
glancing over the first paragraph, rushing to 
the final page, then throwing it into the 
Rejection File. She is reading the story care- 
fully. And across from her is another young 
lady, reading a manuscript with the same 
degree of thoroughness. 

“Mr. Wolfe is waiting for you,” comes 
from Miss Everhardy . . . and suddenly you 
find yourself in a gorgeous office that looks 
as though it might be a millionaire’s pent- 
house atop the Waldorf-Astoria. 

“This looks so luxurious I’m almost afraid 
to come in,” you hazard. 

“Say it isn’t so!” comes from the man 
behind the desk, as he gives you a charm- 
ing smile. 

Mr. Wolfe said that Paramount classified 
Story Material in this order: Plays, novels, 
published fiction, originals. 

“Paramount prefers proven material to 
unproven material. A play that has been 
produced has pleased a great many people 
in most cases; a novel or short story that 
has been published, likewise, has pleased 
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people. We try to select stories that will 
please audiences . . . and therefore isn’t it 
reasonable to assume that what has pleased 
people in one medium of expression would 
have something in it to please audiences 
when converted into another medium of 
expression and entertainment?” 

This sounded logical. I asked Mr. Wolfe 
to tell me the trail a manuscript travels while 
at Paramount. At this studio no one person 
is empowered to decide that your story is 
impossible! After one reading, it cannot be 
thrown into a file basket for rejected manu- 
scripts! At least two people have to state— 
and in writing, too—that the story has no 
possibilities whatever! And even then, Mr. 
Wolfe often personally checks the scripts to 
be positive that a story being turned down 
hasn’t some hidden possibility. 


“TXIRST, the story is brought in by a 

reputable agent,” Mr. Wolfe explained, 
“with a notation as to what Paramount star 
or stars it’s being submitted for, as this studio 
is definitely built around star personalities in 
most cases.” 

“Always by an agent?” 

“Definitely. It is foolish for any writer to 
waste time trying to submit material direct 
to Paramount. The manuscript will not be 
read. The reasons are obvious—too many 
questions of plagiarism, and also we’d have 
to wade through too much material that 
didn’t have a chance for pictures. Scripts 
must come from agents to this studio. Also, 
writers should not submit stories directly to 
the stars. 

“The manuscript first comes to my desk. 
Then I turn it over to a member of our 
Editorial Staff, who reads it carefully and 
gives a written report on it. The story (or 
play, original, etc.) will fall into one of 
these three classifications, designated in that 
first reader’s written report: 1—Very hot; 
2—Fair with certain revision ; 3—Impossible. 
And she or he gives the reasons for making 
these decisions.” 

Providing the story falls into one of the 
first two classifications, Mr. Wolfe then reads 
the script and turns it over to another de- 
partment to have a synopsis prepared. “This 
synopsis,” he explained, “should approximate 
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Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines 
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Writer's Market 


. . « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


‘THE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1938 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

k. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, in- 
dexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 

nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 

classified, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for 

us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap 
pears in The 1938 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 
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the quality in the novel or original. If it’s 
a synopsis of a 400-page novel, then the 
synopsis usually runs around forty pages, 
The synopsis contains no critical appraisal 
whatever—it is merely a good “briefing” of 
the script without losing sight of its mood, 
content and style.” 

Again the story appears on Mr. Wolfe’s 
desk together with the synopsis and previous 
reports. If it seems like a sound possibility, 
it is then sent to the various producers on 
the Paramount lot, who signify whether they 
are interested in the script for their own pro- 
duction plans. Let us suppose that Mr, 
deMille decides the material is ideal for one 
of his epics or that another producer on the 
lot wants it and that he feels it comes within 
budget limitations of pictures he produces. 
Then it’s almost on the way to acceptance! 
The sales department often is consulted as a 
guide to be sure the material isn’t too limited 
in its appeal (for instance, a story that would 
please only Southerners wouldn’t be ac- 
ceptable—for the reason that motion pictures 
are for the public in general, not for sec- 
tional appeal). Sometimes the costs of pro- 
duction would mount too high to warrant 
purchase of the material, etc. However, in at 
least a majority of cases it is smooth sailing 
from this point on. The agent is called in, 
business arrangements are made, and the 
writer has sold a story to Paramount!” 

Asked as to what particular types of stories 
were considered important at the moment, 
Mr. Wolfe said: “It is impossible to make 
generalizations, at least so far as this studio 
is concerned. We are always looking for 
stories for all our stars, and sometimes a good 
film is produced without any important 
stars! A few months ago musicals were con- 
sidered dead; now ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band’ has changed that. The important 
thing is: The story should be good!” 

Asked if he would name definite minimum 
and maximum prices paid for scripts by a 
studio as important as Paramount, Manny 
Wolfe said: “From as low as $500....” 

“Five hundred dollars? That low? I 
thought only Independents paid such small 
prices,” I ventured. 

“That’s about the lowest. Yet just the 
other day,” he pointed out, “we bought a 
story for $600. Now we will spend about 
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fifteen thousand dollars in the writing of that 
story before it’s converted into a film—which 
shows that very little story material was ob- 
tained from that script or else we wouldn’t 
have to plan on such a heavy story budget. 
That’s another reason for the high rating and 
big prices for plays and novels. Readable 
dialogue and act-able situations are already 
in the play or novel, so it doesn’t take such 
expensive talent or as long a working period 
to turn in the adaptation for pictures. . . .” 


LONG Hollywood’s Rialto—Donatp FRIEDE, 
formerly of Covici-Friede, gradually plans 
to do less-and-less agenting so as to concentrate 
on his own stories for magazines and films... . 
He confided that as an agent he just won’t handle 
a script in which he has no confidence—and that 
the really good, interesting scripts he’d read while 
out here numbered one in well-we’d-hate-to-tell- 
you-how-many! With the excellent connections 
Friede has in the East as well as out here, these 
comments offer a pretty good idea as to how few 
scripts sent to market (either for films or maga- 
zines) merit being sent on the trip to market! 
Questioned as to whether he might be planning to 
write a book, Mr. Friede said, “I’ve published too 
many to have the courage to: try to write one 
myself! And he plans to live in Hollywood per- 
manently . . . says he doesn’t miss the stimulus 
and excitement of New York one bit ... and 
as for friends—well he says he has an unexpected 
reunion with some almost every week . . . because 
sooner or later writers do insist on coming to 
Hollywood... 

Joun Sremnsecx, the “Of Mice and Men” 
author, recently toured the Salinas River country, 
locale of his play, in the company of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wally Ford. Incidentally, Mr. Steinbeck 


just completed a new novel, gave it a final read- 


-ing, decided he didn’t like it, and promptly de- 


stroyed it—so the rumor goes! ... Damon Run- 
YON is out here on the Coast to write a story for 
Robert Taylor at Metro—and one thing is certain 
—it won’t be the story of A Beautiful Hero but 
of A Mighty Virile One—this will suit Bob Taylor 
plenty ! 

WaLty ALDERTON, in charge of Fan Magazine 
Contacts at 20th Century-Fox Studios, will speak 
on motion pictures and magazines before 8300 
students of the Weston High School in New York 
during the month of November . . . Ep SAmMIs, 
on the publicity staff of one of the chain broad- 
casting companies in New York, was a visitor at 
the Hollywood Knickerbocker recently, and told 
me that he’d just sold a story, “Gorilla Diller,” to 
American Magazine. 

In case some of you are wondering who wrote 
the novel, “IJ Lost My Girlish Laughter,” it’s safe 
now to say that Smvia SCHULMAN, personal secre- 
tary to David Selznick, President of Selznick 
International, admits that she at least “collab- 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
‘Leen manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manucripts. 


Um te BORD were. oc coos ceive $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............ $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............ $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............- $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............ $5.00 





after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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orated” on the book . . . Incidentally, its important 
Y @) U C A wi Ww i N : character is not supposed to be Mr. Selznick, but F 

one of those “composites.” ... Bupp ScHULBERG 
Learn to win from a WINNER! My Students have won is another proof that you don’t have to rest on 
CONTESTS. QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. J, PRIZE your father’s laurels. The son of the famous 
TEST TECHNIQUE will help you win. “B.P.” has sold “Proceed at Your Own Risk” to 
FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my newest Collier's . . . story with a Los Angeles locale. 
**CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" Understand that Collier's has asked him for six 

This Bulletin is chock-full of Contest News, Tips and more stories. 
WWinniag Statement in the $250,000 “Movie ed Coma, A columnist in Datty VarigeTy comments: 


Write NOW! A postal will do. Simply ask for First scene shot in “Gone with the Wind” was 
"the free Bulletin." the birth of a baby, who may be old enough to 
play Scarlett before the picture is canned.” 


WILMER Ss. SHEPHERD, IR. The old town won’t seem the same now 


Dept. D 1015 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. that Gene Fow er has departed . . . for Fire 
Island, to finish his novel about cattle men and 
then to the South Seas. Who’s going to write 


WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! poetry now for The Natives . . . and we don’t 











HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” of con- : ; ! 

tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, mean natives of the South Seas either! Even 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also though Fowler’s poetry was the kind that you had 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 7 : 

SPECIAL Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 to hide at the bottom of your trunk it gave many 
oo WILLIAM U HEALY. sim ic asia a Hollywoodian a laugh. Incidentally, Yours Truly 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Oklahoma is still looking for TWO copies of Fowler’s first 


book, “Trumpet In The Dust,’ one for herself 
and one for Fowler. 
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the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, recently 
SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED spent a week-end at the North Shore Tavern at 
Lake Arrowhead . . . and thought nothing at all 

OFFER! of stopping his tennis game to answer a phone 

—_ ; call from New York, close an important deal for 

(For a limited time only) the Ambassador’s Cocoanut Grove, and _ then 











i SHORT STORY COURSE calmly return to the tennis match. Incidentally, 
y Instruction and Collaboration he’s co-author of “Valley of The Moon,” the 
‘ Fifteen Dollars Warner Brothers picture, taken from the Sateve- 
1 COMPLETE POETRY COURSE post story. 
Wi Instruction and Collaboration Kay Proctor, fan magazine writer, and her 
if Ten Dollars husband, Jack Proctor, film exploitation man, 
i “In either of these courses you will receive spent their vacations in and around Salt Lake 
( sympathetic, personal instruction. You may take City, where Kay used to do newspaper work . . . 
‘4 as much time as you need; but in order to take Regarding the casting of Garbo as Madame 
a advantage of these low prices, you must enroll Curie, ErRskrNnE JOHNSON points out that The 
during this month. Madame’s last words were supposed to have been 
A If you have talent, it will be developed ; if “T want to be alone.” 
\ not, your money will be refunded. Valuable The West Coast seems well represented in Col- 
i contest information given to all who enroll be- lier’s these days. A recent issue had the story, 
i fore October 15. “Man from the Sea,” by Micuazt Foster, desk- 


Goldenrod Literary Institute mate of Yours Truly when she worked on the , 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer . . . and the next issue 
<tadha ees Sane had “A Man Needs an Answer,” by Ernest Hay- 
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BOOKS 


te its readers. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
ndexed 
The Correct Word and How to 
ee EE a psesubanesee0ssepe's 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book ef Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


seer eer eres eeserere 


t’s Thesaurus ..........-- 1.00 
aa Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms end Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster's Dictionary .........- 1.25 
Write It Right...........-+06- 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammer ....... 2.00 
Janes Rankin 
AW Grammar of the _ 
E bh Language .....-..+6s q 
edlsh La C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
Writing out English.......... 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ...... pnee esos 2.50 
Seule’s Synonyms .........+++ 3.50 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting  .ccccccceccccces 2.75 
john H. * Lawson 
Piayeeiies, for Profit ......00. 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 1.75 
layton Hamilton 
Radio Writii Seed eee dee +e0e 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ............ 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them .........+.4- coos 208 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Wri o6ueseneneeesescede . 3.00 
mar Lane 
Hew to Write and Sell Film 
BUGEED. cccccccccsccoccecoce Se 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments ........... 2.75 
O. }. Martin 
POETRY OR VERSE 
First Principles of Verse...... 2.00 
obert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters........... 75 


Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
3. Walker 


How to Revise = Own Poems 1.25 
nne ~— 

Points —— eennionewte 
Donald on French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market.......... 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
oe Xe Year Book and wovnnen 35 
Py Mina cect ae 
john P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section.... .30 


(Just published!) 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Shert Shert Story 1.00 
Plotto 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plet of the Short Sto 
Henry ‘Albert 
Plets and Personalities ........ 1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


eeeeeees 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


ee ea re 1.50 
igmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing...... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
Se You Want te Write a Song.. 1.00 


obert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camere .cccsccccccccccs 0 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 


eee reser eeeeeeseee 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short Story Technique........ 1.25 

David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
omas H. Uzze 
The Geaiinate Fictioner....... 1.50 
pga jones 
Trial an She? AO eee 3.00 
Jack “Woodjord 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit ............ 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. S. Dowst 
Writing the Saat Short Story.. 1.00 
‘man 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on iction 
WORE k.00 000:0009800000000 2.50 


ting 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story ee 
o0mmso 

The Only Two ie to Write a 
Short Story 
Advanced ‘Problems of the Fic- 
tion 


seeeeoee 


eee eeeseeseeses 


john G 
The Story’s the Thing pennies eae 
Agnes Parsons 
Wri ie @ CANES 660s0ksccc 
ting A omas H. Uzzell 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Description and Narrative Writing 2.00 
rence H. Conr 
Around the Copy Desk........ 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
hilip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern. Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
1. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing... ... 4.50 

E. Brennecke 
RR .00 
Writing Novels to Sell........ 2.50 

urence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel. 1.50 

Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Murder Manual .............. 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 

hay ong B Writer's Guide.. .25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide...... 25 
Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
oward Rose 
Cowboy Lingo ............... 2.50 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing....... 1.00 

Fred Ziv 
This Trade of } sen i gheiconiniens 1.75 

dward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing aa kiss 3.00 

Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer..... 2.50 

Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 

PIE cies nancen dence 1.00 

F. Orth 
The Writer's Book............ 2.50 

James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing..... 2.75 

Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 

C. Warden LaRoe 
The -_ Ee crease P er eee 1.50 

ynonyms for “‘said’’ 
Rditor’s’ Choice basterouseews 3.00 
red Dashiel 
Puns—lIst Edition.............. 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 
Hew to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
MEN. cc sunbas sesesnse~ue - 35 
The Gag Builder .......cccccce 1.00 
n Ulsh 
iooning, eee 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 


Turon Sear Humor Into jieney. 1.00 





Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade.... 2,00 
Frank Swinnerton 
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SELL YOUR OUTPUT 


My many years’ experience as publishers’ 
agent has given me unusual editorial connec- 
tions. 

I have never before advertised, but editorial 
pressure for new writers with new ideas makes 
it necessary for me to seek fresh talent to meet 
these demands. 

I am not looking for trash, but if you have 
real ideas, I can sell your work. 

Since I must plow through many scripts in 
order to discover real talent, I must reluctantly 
charge enough to cover my stenographic help 
as I never return a story without explaining 
why it will not sell. I do nothing but sell 
manuscripts, but any help I can give is in- 
cluded in my modest fee. 

Remember: I am looking for salable ideas 
for book and magazine publishers, selling all 
rights, including movies and radio, both 
domestic and foreign. Commission 10% on 
all sales. 

Reading fees, including critical analysis, 
5,000 words or less, $2.00; 5,100 to 10,000 
words, $3.00. Special rates on longer scripts. 


ADE STANLEY 


Pablishers’' Agent 
8116 Lindbergh Bivd., 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate will type your manuscripts at 35c per 
1000 words; over 20,000, 30c. Minor corrections, if re- 
quested. Carbon; extra first, last pages. Mailed flat. 
Verse Ic per line. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ili. 


Phila., Pa. 


WRITER'S ATTENTION 


You will appreciate the professional preparation of your 
work at the hands of an expert. do neat, accurate and 
technically perfect work. MSS. typed on fine bond and re- 
turned flat—carbon copy included. My service is backed by 
a money back agreement. If my work does not please you 
in any way, return typing and your money wiil be re- 
funded. Rates: 1,000—10,000, 40c per M, thereafter 35c. 


Elite or pica. 
S. J. ZACH, Middleburgh, New York 


'YPING of books, stories, articles, plays, poetry, theses by 
ars experience. 


ing, ng 

— scripts a 

cenarios, plays, 
‘or special attention. Best 


cont . 5 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIO OF MANUSCRIPT TYPISTS 


t.. C) ‘ood, 
5. 0. Rackiin, Executive in Charge of Production 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
Be words; poetry, Ic per line } carbon copy, 

perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 








cox, who went to school with Y. T. at Lincoln 
High in Portland and still lives in Portland. 


The Coast, smart monthly publication, (15c), 
has established Hollywood headquarters out in the 
Sunset Strip . . . with Epwarp Bos ey, former 
contributor to “Vanity Fair” and other magazines 
of this type, as its Hollywood representative. Mr. 
Bosley, a grand person to deal with, tells me that 
the magazine is in the market for smart articles 
and fiction. Articles can run up to 2500 or 3000 
words, with the Personality Profiles even hitting 
4000 words. Best to query first on the latter. 
Fiction should be of the short incidental type .. . 
with subtlety . . . cleverness in presentation .. . 
and smart writing the major considerations. Prices 
range from $25.00 to $40.00. Also interested in 
clever cartoons with a “gag line.” Average price 
of this material is from $10.00 to $15.00. Mr. 
Bosley’s Hollywood office is at 8741 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. Main offices are at 130 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. Manuscripts may be sent 
to either place. Writers in Southern California of 
course will want to deal with the Hollywood 
offices, because of the convenience of getting 
prompt okays by telephone, etc., on material 
planned . . . A careful reading of the magazine 
will show type of copy preferred. 

BERNARR MACFADDEN in town for a brief spell, 
arriving in plane that he piloted across country 
himself . . . JAakE Wixx, Story Chief for Warner 
Bros. in the East, was on the Coast for a while 
and has returned to The Big Town. 


Mack Gorpon, famous song writer (Gordon 
and Revel) at the Cocoanut Grove recently with 
TWO girls, to greet his friend, Leo Reisman... 
whose music is Tops . . . ERMAN Pessis, Holly- 
wood publicity man, and Gloria Blondell, actress 
and sister of Joan, at Club Bali... Lzo Town- 
SEND, Western Editor of Modern Screen, who 
writes this person’s Favorite Gossip Column for 
motion picture magazines, at the Brown Derby 
with Pauline Swanson. Some in town still don’t 
know they’re married! 

Undoubtedly the record high for the number of 
writers in one picture is “The Lady and the 
Cowboy,” Samuel Goldwyn production for Gary 
Cooper and Merle Oberon. At some time or other 
during the past year the following writers have 
worked on the script .. . and WHAT SALARIES 
each of these ace writers can command! The list 
follows: Anita Loos and her husband, JoHN 
EMERSON; DorotHy ParKER and her husband, 
Sonya Levien, Liwtian HELLMAN and Howarp 
EsTABROOK . . . with Ropert RiskIN now called 
in to polish up the script. And additional writers 
listed are FRANK R. ApAMs and Leo McCarey, 
authors of the original yarn . . . What credits will 
be allowed when the picture finally hits the screen 
is interesting Hollywood, since only a certain 
number are permitted! 

One of the Reasons why it’s so hard for writers 
to say Farewell to Hollywood is because in this 
town there are so many many writers . . . and 
consequently you can always talk shop and find 
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intelligent ears to understand your line of conver- 
sation ! . 

Just recently I walked into the office of the 
Credit Manager of the Biltmore Hotel, Mr. Ludwig 
J. Grimstad. Now if there is anyone more brief 
and practical than the credit manager of a hotel, 
I’ve yet to meet him. He handed me a magazine 
and asked me if I might care to read a certain 
article. It was the Post . .. I glanced at the 
author’s name in great big type, compared it 
with the desk plate before me . . . and realized 
that Mr. GRIMSTAD was a Satevepost writer ! 

The article was a series of episodes about all 
kinds of crooks who came to hotels, and in every 
little incident there was suspense that would have 
done fiction proud . . . In fact, I suggested that 
he ought to write a story—a fiction yarn—called 
something like, “I Found a Body in Room 614” 
... but he smiled and gazed at me tolerantly as 
though he felt readers would ask, “Was she a 
Blonde or Brunette?” And then as I left his office 
the next day, after returning the magazine, I 
began thinking about the last two paragraphs of 
that Satevepost story. 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 


into dollars. 
Courses in Short-St Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
ritin; Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. | 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
rticulars and a 5 co} the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 





free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today. 


Los Angeles 
Market Letter 


Western Industry, 939 S. Olive, Carl Cook Vene- 
man, editor and publisher. This magazine covers 
industries of all kinds in the 11 western states. 
Articles are of the Fortune type, 3,000 to 4,000 
words, showing history, development, progress and 
present state of individual firms or industries of 
the west. Examples from recent issues: “Power 
Then and Now,” and “The Crown Zellerbach 
Saga.” Average trade journal payment. Articles 
are highly illustrated. News shorts generally come 
in from inside sources. ‘‘Western Personalities” 
department uses 150-word writeups with portrait 
photos of outstanding western industrialists. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





BECOME A GAG WRITER! 


Our New York Office alone needs 400 ideas a month 
To supply our immense Magazine and Syndicate Markets. 

arn how to write salable gags for artists. Send stamp 
today for the Green Book. Free information on aew pee 
too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios 
and am prepared to take up your stories personally with 
Studio Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile material — Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 

I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 

Now I’m teaching it. 


Western City, 448 S. Hill, Winston R. Upde- 
graff, managing editor. Staff members keep up a 
good flow of authoritative stories, but an occasional 
freelance article on some phase of city engineering 
and maintenance is bought. Best to query. 


Rim Monthly, 407 E. Pico, M. Austin King, 
editor. This is a magazine circulated to radio, 
radio advertising and radio time-buying men. 
August number was Volume 1, Number 1 of this 
lively publication. Market research, radio adver- 
tising, and “success story” article on western radio 
will occasionally be bought. Queries are advis- 
able, since staff members cover most areas of the 
western states. 


Western Business Papers, Inc., 810 S. Spring St., 
publish Gas and Oil and Gas Equipment Review. 
Publisher Jay Jenkins says that the very technical 
sort of article needed by Gas are generally furn- 
ished by staff men, but there is a chance for others. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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FEATURE ARTICLES PAY 


A professional writer, whose articles are NOW 
selling regularly, will show you how to develop 
your ideas into marketable magazine features. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332-A Yan Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone MAdison 3413 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


Take immediate advantage of our distinctive service. Ex- 
pert criticism, plotting, rewrit ting, ‘‘ghost-writing.’’ Original 
ig Investigations. Re- 
search. Testimonials galore. Service prompt, scholarly, 
confidential. Modest rates. Free marketing advice. Re- 
quest Free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ and SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


Send a 
Short MS. scp ‘faers 


which describes remarkably successful and inexpensive lit- 
erary courses conducted by post. Founded in 1919, the 
Regent Institute has pupils in over 100 countries, and their 
work has appeared in 1233 publications. 

The Regent Institute, Dept. 222, Palace Gate, London, W. 8, England 








—an article or a story— 
for free criticism by an 
experienced journalist. 
You will also receive 
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GAG - CARTOON 


AND range Bia a ENGEL 0 oat antine ate 
A) . r cartoon. 
in this oNEW FI fLD a nd be vOur own boss! Sat 
$0 1 Jessons—1000 illustration course shows you 80 
ow. CARTOON MARKETS a 
TneLubeD. All 1OP. wees ccs csesessreeses 
Send for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106 — Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


PC OLLABORAT 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’" basis. If your Manuscript shows com- 
mercial possibilities, it will be Revised, Rewritten, Devel- 
oped by Staff Revisionists free of charge. My agency as- 
sumes "ali revision costs, asks no advance fees for revising, 
deducts 50% of the Proceeds only after the Manuscript is 
sold, Before spending money anywhere for help of any kind 
learn the Truth as I see it about your writings. If you are 
seeking Editorial Contacts, send a Manuscript for Reading 
and a Big, Eight-Page + Report. For Reading and 
Report, enclose $1 to 4,000 words, 50c a thousand words 
thereafter, plus return postage. Positively no other fees. 
My ninth year contacting buyers. No poetry. Only Fiction 
considered. No personal interviews. 








MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, California 








FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
pee duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
ling, punctuation, grammar, if requested, Thirty cents 
one. . ousand words; so vac chet 2 line. Book lengths, 
per eg me thousand words. E KIND OF WORK 

THA’ EDITORS COMMEND 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, OHIO 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Articles on new developments in the natural gas 
industry are always read, and there is an occasional 
need for merchandising stories on gas appliances, 
Payment, including photos, is on a $10 per page 
basis. . Stanley Jenks is editor of Gas. Publisher 
Jenkins edits Oil and Gas Equipment Review. The 
need here is for articles telling of new equipment 
in the oil industry. Payment, $3 per item. Photos 
of anything unique, unusual, funny or historical in 
oil fields or refineries will find a place in the 
“Photo Review” section. Payment is $1.50 per 
photo. News shorts are used, too. 


Publication has been suspended “for several 
months” on California Housing, 639 S. Spring. 
William Lyons is editor. 


Requirements for Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 
S. Spring have been drastically revised, says Editor 
Kenneth W. Heck. Each month one 900-word 
short-short is used. The twist in the plot of this 
fiction should involve some floral idea. Merchan- 
dising articles, all of which also run 900 words or 
less now, should not mention specific florists. This 
is the reverse of the previous policy of T. D. S. 
Seasonal merchandising articles are bought two 
months early. All articles should be written with 
a definite, authoritative tone, as if the writer knew 
all about the floral business (which, says Editor 
Heck, he presumably does). Photos bring $1. 
Cartoons with a floral theme, $2.50. Floral verse, 
indefinite rates. All other material, Yec a word. 


Western Truck Owner, formerly published at 
407 E. Pico, has changed hands and is now operat- 
ing from 412 E. 6th Street. 


Occidental Publishing Co., guardian of the in- 
terests of seven trade journals, has moved from 420 
S. San Pedro to the Bradbury Building at Third 
and Broadway. Robert J. Pritchard is publisher 
and editorial director of these seven magazines: 
Diesel Digest, Western Flying, Wine Review, West- 
ern Brewing World, Western Bottler, Western 
Home Furnisher and Western Confectioner Ice 
Cream News. Diesel Digest and Western Flying 
require very special technical knowledge in their 
respective fields. Freelancers can occasionally crash 
these magazines, however, with technical features 
on performance, new developments, or merchan- 
dising. An excerpt from D. D. gives an idea of the 
difficulty: “They are Model HB6’s, six cylinder 
(4-7/8x6) generating 150 h. p. at 1800 r. p. m.” 
Wine Review uses news shorts of the wine industry 
and dealer merchandising tie-in articles, 1,000- 
1,400 words. Same general idea in their respec- 
tive fields for Western Brewing World (beer) and 
Western Bottler. Western Home Furnisher and 
Western Confectioner Ice Cream News go to re- 
tailers. News shorts and merchandising articles 
600-1,000 are bought for these magazines at “aver- 
age trade journal rates.” 


The Coast, accompanied and sophisticated new 
slick, opened a Los Angeles branch editorial office 
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in August. This is a promising market, and the 
editors are willing to talk over projects. No per- 
manent appointment of a Los Angeles editor has 
been made, but Bud Bosley, one of the three San 
Francisco office editors, temporarily in charge of 
the 8741 Sunset Boulevard office, in Los Angeles, 
wanted to make a correction in the requirements 
recently published in WriTER’s Dicest’s San Fran- 
cisco market letter. First: spelling of the name of 
Editor “Ennis Brownfield” is Innis Bromfield. San 
Francisco address, 130 Bush Street, is okay. Fic- 
tion requirements should be amended to state that 
short “incidental” stories are used. These average 
1,000 words, and include deft character sketches 
of the New Yorker type. No pattern plots or 
young love stuff are used. Pacific Coast back- 
ground preferred. Articles, 3,500, about West 
Coast institutions, curiosities and people. See the 
magazine to get the very particular offhand-in- 
formative style. Photographic series features with 
the same scope as the subject matter of the articles 
bring $25. Payment for non-fiction varies, aver- 
ages lc. Payment for fiction averages more, is 
determined ‘on adjudged merit. The magazine 
pays on publication and has a tendency to be slow 
in reporting on manuscripts. 





Canadian Market Notes 
(Continued from page 29) 


Saturday Night, weekly, Consolidated Press, Ltd., 
73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Editor, B. K. 
Sandwell. Articles up to 2,000 words on current 
events, the arts, women’s interests; poems; photo- 
graphs. Large staff-written. Takes some free- 
lance material at rates averaging 1c a word. 


Toronto Star Weekly, weekly newspaper, 80 


King St., W., Toronto. Article Editor, Harry 
Clarke. Fiction Editor, A. H. Newman. Articles 
up to 2,500 words, general interest. Short stories, 
4,000-5,000 words; serials of 12,000-15,000 words 
—first instalment of 5,000 words, succeeding ones 
of 2,000 to 2,500 words ; first run novels of 50,000 
to 55,000 words, published complete in one issue. 
Avoid: vulgar sex; dialect; stories about writers, 
U. S. gangsters, U. S. army, navy, or historical 
background ; sea stories. Rates average lc a word, 
payment on acceptance. 


The Vancouver Province (Magazine Section), 
weekly, Victory Square, Vancouver, B. C. Illus- 


(Continued to page 66) 





PERSONALS 


WANT MARKET for iconoclastic 50,000-word MS, 
sickness experience, philosophy. Warren Wilcox, 
Montrose, Colorado. 


BOOKS—MAGAZINES—PUBLISHED—SOLD Cooper- 
atively. Girl ee Wanted. Ozark Mag- 
azine, , Ar 





WRITERS! Original, complete 150-word plot maga- 
zine synopsis adaptable to all pomw of fiction. 3 for 
$1.00. Varsoco, 1129 Locust, Camden, N. J. 


THE RURAL WRITER (Details, stamp). 


Jenkins, 
1550 Fillmeré, San Francisco, Calif. 





“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted 
ten years of his life to the creation, writing 
and editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


FREE! fo Ui» 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 

ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr, Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation, 

RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
1002-8 Essex Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED—Woman writer, 25 to 40, who would like 
good home and help with light cooking job for 
small crew men Nevada gold mine. Plenty time to 
write; use of offlce, typewriter. Small wages, con- 
genial surroundings. Will advance fare. x 251, 
Tonopah, Nev. 


DOPE FIENDS LINGO. Fully annotated. $1.00. White 
Drugs and Marihuana Bibliography. 50c. E. Fon- 
taine, M.A., 4330 Lake Park, Chicago, III. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS. I will answer your questions 
and help you with sound, practical advice. Your 
troubles solved; keen, sympathetic understanding. 
All letters strictly confidential. Advice $1.00 for 
each problem. Rose Butler, 1754 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas at reduced rates. Don Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chacago. 


DREAMS. Individual analytical interpretation. Freud- 
ian method. Absc'utely confidential. Fee $1. Write 


Allan Launcette, 598 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FIND LOVE AND ROMANCE WITH STAR OF 
ROMANCE, 925 Geyer, St. Louis, Mo. Listing 25c. 


PEPPY PEN-PALS! PRIZE CONTESTS! Experiences, 
Jokes, Poems, Cartoons, Snapshots! Magazine 20c; 
3-50c. WOW, Eolia, Mo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
















































































Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pseudo-Scientific Markets 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want shorts from 3500 to 6000 words,—science 
basis fiction of the type portraying human and 
believable characters against a background of a 
different civilization, either future or other planet. 
This is an adult magazine. We want novelettes of 
10,000 to 18,000 words; serials of 25,000 to 80,- 
000 words in 12,000 to 15,000 word parts. We use 
short articles on the present frontiers of scientific 
knowledge,—3500 to 5000 words. Reports are 
made within two to three days. Rate of payment is 
lc, and up, on acceptance.” 





True Mystic Science, 402 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. B. T. Maitland Scott, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “This is a magazine devoted to sympathetic 
handling of all subjects on the occult, the psychic, 
the mystical. We want articles that dramatically 
advance proof of spiritualism, psychic phenomena. 
Photographs are used. Reports are made within 
two weeks and we pay between Ic and 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 





Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories of 
invention, science and surgery, particularly weird 
stories that forecast the marvelous science of the 
future ; tales of other planets, and voyages between 
the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar Allan Poe 
type; weird-scientific stories of the Jules Verne 
type; creepy mystery tales; sensational detective 
mysteries that are essentially weird and crammed 
with action; bizarre and unusual stories; tales of 
the unnatural and abnormal; occult and mystic 
tales, and tales of the supernatural, preferably with 
a logical explanation; tales of werewolves, vam- 
pires, witches and devil-worship; ghost-stories, and 
tales of spirit return; tales of strange monsters ; 
tales of mystery and terror; but nothing sickening 
or disgusting. We use no sex stories. Lengths up 
to 60,000 words used. Verse up to forty lines.” 


Book Publishers 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, 724 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, or 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mrs. Jessica B. 
Mannon, Editor, Indianapolis; Lambert David, 
Editor, New York City. “We use all types of fic- 
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tion, mystery novels, historical novels, present day 
novels that interpret different phases of modern 
life. We prefer full book length mss.—70,000 to 
100,000 words. We base our decisions on the dis- 
tinction and high literary quality of the author’s 
style as well as on the subject chosen. We want 
full book-length biographies, travel books, popular 
science and social and historical works of interest 
to the general reader. Reports are made within 
two or three weeks and we pay on a royalty basis.” 





Carlyle House, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. “We want significant fiction, 60,000 words 
in length and up. We have need for a very limited 
number of circulating library books. We are in- 
terested at this time in non-fiction, particularly 
books with a specific appeal that can be sold to a 
definite market by mail promotion, as well as to 
the trade.” 





The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
John Ludlow, Editor. “We need juveniles up to 
60,000 words; adult fiction of any length over 
35,000 words. We are interested primarily in the 
literary content of the manuscript; it must be of 
high grade. We use good Americano article mate- 
rial over 45,000 words. Photographs may be used 
to illustrate the manuscript. Reports are made 
within sixty days. Payment by regular royalty 
contract.” 





Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Curtice N. Hitchcock, Editor. 
“We want high-grade fiction and general non- 
fiction, including biography, travel, history, phi- 
losophy, natural and social science for the general 
reader. We use occasional exceptional juveniles, 
particularly of a semi-educational sort. Reports 
are made within two weeks and our payment is 
by royalties.” 


Syndicates 


American Artists League, 10622 Kimberley Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. “We wish to contact il- 
lustrators and cartoonists who can do top-notch 
action drawing. They will sketch up the continuity 
we supply, for adventure comic strips, and will be 
promptly paid by the page. Caricatures and gag- 
cartoon work not considered—only straight action 
art such as appears in strips like Flash Gordon, 
Tarzan, etc. Return postage on self-addressed en- 
velopes should be enclosed with submissions if re- 
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turn of samples is desired. We do not purchase 
written material of any nature—only art work. 
Reports are made promptly. Payment is per page 
on special arrangement with artist, on acceptance. 


Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, Editor. 
“We want general and scientific news and features 
and photos. No poetry. We use some photographs. 
Reports are made on manuscripts within one week. 
Our payments are either outright or fifty-fifty 
basis.” 

Literary Features, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Oliver Reed, Editor. “We need Western, 
detective, adventure, mystery, love, historical ro- 
mance fiction of 60,000 words and up. We use 
biography, true travel with photos, true travel- 
adventure with photos, 60,000 words and _ up. 
Reports average on two weeks. Payment is by 
‘royalties semi-annually or outright purchase.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Editor. “We 
need good short shorts from 900 to 1000 words in 
length, with a good beginning and driving right 
through to a plausible surprise ending. We want 
good short stories about 3500 words, well written, 
good dialogue, slanted for the slicks, preferably a 
thread of romance. All manuscripts must contain 
return postage if the writers wish to receive their 
mss., if rejected.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Thank you for selling my book THE DRUID MURDER 
CASE for me. That is certainly grand encourage- 
ment," writes D. B. Olsen of Long Beach, California, 
whose first novel | have just placed. I have been 
working with this author for some time, and you will 
see more than one book in the future featuring the 
Olsen name. 

PUBLISHER'S COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Thank you for your kindness in calling my attention 
to the forthcoming inquiry. . . . This certainly will, as 
you pointed out, lend a great deal of timeliness to 
Mr, Carter's book,” writes the head of a large New 
York publishing house to whom | recently pointed out 
a lucrative publicity angle for the promotion of a 
book | placed with him. 

LATEST FLASH: GIRL ABOUT TOWN, which I recently 
placed, just out. Look for two significant books by Ralph 


Cannon: IT CAN BE DONE (previously a radio program) 
and LEE AND BEAUMONT. 

LATEST CALL: One of the larger publishing firms wants 
books on business topics suitable for the layman. These 
should not be abstract discussions, but practical books that 
can be utilized by the average business man Another leading 
firm is in the market again for inspirational non-fiction. At 
present, It desires an inspirational book on religion—not de- 
nominational. Market open again, also, for self-help books 
and Informative volumes. 

(I now handle plays and radio scripts as a regular feature 
of my service.) 


Query Me On Your Ideas 
Regional and economic studies, fiction or non-fiction, still 
desired by leading publishers. Books of genuine literary 
merit. | am particularly interested in discussing first books. 


Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate Its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 
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YOUR THREE 
STRONG POINTS 


Sometimes a market call is a waste of time 
—for you. You may be totally unsuited even 
to aim at that market. Before you write an- 
other story, consider your three strong points: 
Your own experiences—your own aptitudes— 
most important of all, how you can best com- 
bine those experiences and aptitudes. You 
yourself have within you the material for 
countless stories that no one else can possi- 
bly write. 


Over a period of years | have found the 
cause of most unsuccessful writing attempts 
—the author's failure to realize that he must 
analyze himself before he analyzes the markets. 


| have just arranged a radio contract 
($100 for 5 minutes) for an author to whom 
| suggested her two best selling books. 
Most of the sales made last month (among 
them a slick magazine sale, two sales at 4c a 
word, six FIRST sales) were the logical devel- 
opments of what | told the authors to do. “I 
like your candor," writes Robert Miller of 
Maumee, Ohio, a promising new writer. "The 
way you said things helped to convince me 
that you could be of help—actual ‘editorial 
check’ help, not just instruction and encour- 
agement. The plot twists you whipped out of the germ 


of my story showed me more than anything else that 
your ads weren't exaggerated." 


La Relle Nelson, whose first story | placed, writes, ‘‘'It's 
grand feeling! And | wrote it on a tip from you. ‘Fierst' Is 


certainly the ‘Open Sesame’ for me." 


Remember—you're different. It took me poore to develo 
my present method for finding your possibilities in yourself, 
but a great many other writers have profited through that, 
and it is entirely possible that you also will gain because of it. 
The best way for you to begin working with me is to tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts. Do as 
my selling authors have done: Tell me about yourself. Once | 
knew what you can do best I'll work with you from outline to 
finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get assign- 
ments for you, as | do for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c r 
thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; 
Poems, 50c each. No other fees. No "collaborations." Re- 
submissions free—always. The gon help | give you in 
outlining and revising might be called collaboration, but 
comes to you at my regular fees. 


1 can now promise reports within two weeks. Remember 
that my work with thousands of authors has made every one 
of yt writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me a 
best manuscript now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind 
Yo information? 

We mean the kind of infurmation that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 

e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 

e@ The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publisher's Needs 

e@ Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ear’s subscription is offered on our usual money- 

k guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
Sop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1938 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen : 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) Making Laughs Pay. 

( ) College Dictionary. 
ner priisieedivioaiewels ; : 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


North Jersey News Bureau, 230 Washington 
Street, Orange, New Jersey. M. G. Stevenson, 
Editor. “We maintain a spot news and news fea- 
ture service for newspapers desiring northern New 
Jersey coverage. We operate on assignment only 
for spot news. We obtain news features from ex- 
perienced newspaper correspondents in the north- 
ern New Jersey field. We accept very little free 
lance material. We prefer a query first. Reports are 
made immediately. Payment is on a fifty-fifty basis 
when newspapers pay us.” 





Pictorial Feature Service, 11% East 49th Street, 
New York City. Edward Gruber, Editor. “We want 
actual crime stories, from 7500 to 20,000 words. It 
is very important that authors supply photographs 
to illustrate stories, although sometimes we gather 
picture material ourselves if story material war- 
rants the cost. We use Feature Picture lay-outs, 
for roto and magazine sections, single photos of un- 
usual pictorial or technical merit. We report on 
pictures within fourteen days; on manuscripts 
within thirty days. Rate of payment for stories is 
1%4c per word; pictures, $3.00 to $10.00 each.” 





Religious News Service, 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. “We 
use important religious news stories. Reports are 
made within a week, and we pay Ic a word. Pay- 
ment is made monthly.” 





United Feature Syndicate, Inc., 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Frances Rule, Fiction Edi- 
tor. “We want first-run serials, 45,000 to 50,000 
words, divided into 36 chapters, 1300 to 1500 
words each. Wholesome love interest is essential, 
but it may be combined with adventure or mystery. 
Payment is a flat rate of $150.00 for all serial 
rights to serials, on acceptance.” 





Trade Journals 


The Billboard, 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A. C. Hartmann and Elias E. Sugarman, 
Editors. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
‘‘We want news or unusual photographs and photo- 
graphs of an amusement nature. We use material 
of a special nature for possible use in special edi- 
tions. Payment is Yc, up, on publication.” 





New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Massachusetts. J. G. Watson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. “This is an 
educational magazine for rural New England. We 
want a few short stories, 750 to 1000 words. Our 
articles required pertain mostly to New England 
agriculture. Photographs are used to illustrate the 
articles. We occasionally use short poems of 30 
lines or under. Reports are made within two to 
three weeks. Payment is on the average of '/2c a 
word for fiction; poetry, six to ten cents a line. 
Payment is made the fifteenth of month following 
issue in which material appeared.” 
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Plumbing & Heating Business, 2736 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York City. Herbert 
Walther, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This is a business journal for plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, published by the 
Plumbing & Heating Publishing Company. We 
need nearly all sorts of editorial material that 
might be of possible interest or value to the re- 
tailer-contractors of the plumbing-heating industry. 
News developments are particularly useful. Send 
in ideas for assignments. Length limit is 800 to 
1500 words. We use photographs. Reports are 
made promptly, and our rate of payment is Ic a 
word or more, on publication.” 





Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Phil W. Hanna, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 for three years. “We 
can use practical, definite, instructive articles not 
~ over 400 words in length that offer information 
useful to the building contractor. Articles must be 
accompanied by photographs or drawings showing 
details and must be technically correct. Stories on 
housing projects other than government, real estate 
subdivisions, small factory structures, gasoline sta- 
tions, tourist cabins and summer cottages are us- 
able. Pictures, names and addresses of the builders 
are important and should accompany all stories. 
Stories should have human interest features. Ma- 
terial will be reported on immediately. Our rate of 
payment is 70c per column inch (3-3/8”). Checks 
mailed the 25th day during month in which ma- 
terial is used.” 





Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want 
articles on the arts of the theatre; 1800 to 2400 
words, These articles may be accompanied by 
illustrations. Reports are made within two weeks. 
Rate of payment is 2c a word, on publication.” 





Boy Adventure Stories 
(Continued from page 33) 


up here at this beacon field, you’ll be seeing 
that plane pretty often, won’t you?” 

Endings. That’s your own pie. Theoret- 
ically, there should be only one possible 
RIGHT ending. I believe the climax can 
very easily be over-written for the modern 
boy. 'My best story, the start of which I 
have just shown you, ended like this, (The 
rescued pilot to the boy keeper of the emer- 
gency landing field: —) “And say, after that 
bulldogging stunt, a little coffee ought to go 
good. Come on, let’s make some.” In talk- 
ing like this the pilot gives the kid a chance 
to be nonchalant and that’s the way I figure 
the reader- would like to feel he’d be just 
after becoming a hero. 








Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


(2 of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you awatt sincere inquities. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable Institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


WHY WON'T YOUR PLAY SELL? 
Send it to me. I'll analyze it and tell you. 


CAN IT BE MADE SALABLE? 


If so | will aid you to develop your craft and fit your 
work for the competition of professional markets. 


WHERE IS ITS MARKET? 


If it meets my high standard | will sell it for you in 
the Broadway, Hollywood, or non-professional mar- 
kets. 1! know where its sales possibilities lie. 


As a specialist my full time is spent —ine with play- 
wrights; analyzing their problems; oe* em mastery 
of their craft. Don't run the risk of spoiling your play 
through Inadequate knowledge of technique. Send it 
to me. Let me spot its weaknesses and tell you how 
to eliminate them. 

Reading and analysis: full length, $5.00; one act, $3 





























.00. 
Analysis and specific revision advice: full length, $10.00; 
one act, $6.00; scenarios or synopses, $8.00. 





FULLER SCHOOL OF PLAYWRITING 
Fall term begins October 15. Registration opens 
September 15. Beginning and advanced classes. 
Correspondence and consultation courses by special 
arrangement. Write for information. 


EDMUND FULLER 


Director, Fuller School of Playwriting; Instructor in Play- 

ae New Theatre School, N. Y. C.; Former editor 

THEATRE WORKSHOP magazine; contributor to ONE 

vad =" MAGAZINE; produced playwright; lecturer; 
rector. 


521 East 8ist Street New York City 
Phone REgent 7-4507 
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De | kerntOtl FORUM 


Your early efforts need more than criticism. Our unique 
analysis plus valuable collaboration (at no extra cost) in- 
sures results. 













if | Write first. Details for stamp. 
qu 3000 Landa St., Los Angeles 

















il Any story under $ 
3500 words 2.00 
MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
} Contests are not a fake, you CAN win, but you must know 
HOW. CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped thousands; it 
4 will help YOU. Biggest, best and most widely circulated 
aia medium in the field. 
4 SEND US ONE DOLLAR, NOW — 
H we will send you the next FIVE big issues and you 
a our 36 page book, ‘““‘WINNING SECRETS,” FREE, 
a FREESE PUBLICATIONS 
18 hy Drawer D, Upland, Indiana 














GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed by an experienced typist. 
Carbon copy and extra first and last pages free. Corrections 
in spelling, grammar and punctuation, if requested. All 
work guaranteed. Proof read. Mailed flat. Rates: Up to 
10,000 words, 40c per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000, 35c; over 
30,000, 30c per 1,000, Poetry, ic per line. 


i Cc. P. GERING 
Box 127 Freeman, S. D. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Minor corrections if requested. Carbon copy and 
extra first and last pages free, 35c per 1,000 words, 30c 
after 10,000. Mailed flat. 


RUDOLPH H. EIFERT 
1721 N. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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trated articles up to 4,500 words, on Canadian and 
other subjects. Rates average Yac a word, Pay- 
ment during month following publication, Eqj. 
tor, C. O. Scott. 





Literary Quarterlies 


The Dalhousie Review, The Review Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Box 146, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Editor 
Herbert L. Stewart, Ph. D. Uses 12 or more arti- 
cles, up to 5,000 words, on science, literature, etc, 


Queen’s Quarterly, Quarterly Committee, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Contents: 
2 or 3 short stories; 12 articles up to 4,000 words, 





University of Toronto Quarterly, pub. by The 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to The Editor, Bald- 
win House, University of Toronto. Contents: 6 
or 7 articles up to 5,000 words, on science, litera. 
ture, education, etc. Payment on publication. 





Special Interest Magazines 


Animal Life, monthly, Toronto Humane Society, 
11 St. Albans St., Toronto. Editor, Mrs. F. E. 
Bevans. Contents: short illustrated stories and 
articles on animals, birds and nature. Slanted to 
both young and adult readers. Rates $2 to $10 
for articles and stories; 50c to $2 for pictures. 


Canadian Home and Gardens, monthly, McLean 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
Editor, J. Herbert Hodgins; Associate Editor, 
Mary Etta Macpherson. Articles on home archi- 
tecture, interior decoration and garden design, well 
illustrated. Written by specialists. Better consult 
editors before submitting manuscript. Rates aver- 
age lc a word, on acceptance. 


Illustrated Canadian Forest and Outdoors, 
monthly, Canadian Forestry Association, 612 Can- 
ada Cement Building, Montreal. Editor, Robson 
Black. Contents: 1500-1600 word _ illustrated 
articles on outdoor and wild life subjects, prefer- 
ably from the conservation standpoint. 


The Canadian Sportsman, weekly, Box 127, Till- 
sonburg, Ontario. Editor, R. G. Craig. Devoted 
exclusively to harness racing. Not at present in 
the market for articles or pictures, but may be at 
a later date, 


Rod and Gun in Canada, monthly, 1224 St 
Catherine St., W., Montreal. Editor, A. M. For- 
dyce. [Illustrated articles on hunting, fishing and 
silver fox breeding. Much of the material is sub- 
mitted gratis. 


The Universal Traveller, monthly, Universal 
Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., 1010 St. Cath 
erine St., W., Montreal. Articles on travel and 
holiday subjects. 
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Farm and Country 


Canadian Countryman, weekly, 204 Richmond 
St., W., Toronto. Editor, Daniel McKee. Con- 
tents: one serial; one short story; articles, 500 to 
3,000 words, on agricultural subjects. A farm 
home magazine. Rates average Yec a word. 





The Country Guide and Norwest Farmer, 
monthly, Winnipeg, Man. Editors, P. M. Abel 
and R. D. Colquette. Short stories; serials; arti- 
cles on farm topics and of interest to women, 
1,000-2,000 words. 





Family Herald and Weekly Star, weekly, Mon- 
treal Star Co., Ltd., 241 St. James St., W., Mon- 
treal. Editor, C. Gordonsmith. Articles up to 
5,000 words on farm topics, current events, his- 
tory; 2 or 3 serials; short stories (prefer 1,700- 
1,800 words at present) ; photographs. Rate $4 
per column, payment after publication. 





The Farmer's Magazine, monthly, Consolidated 
Press, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto. Managing 
Editor, William Dawson; Editor, C. H. Hodge; 
Women’s Editor, Miss Ethel M. Chapman. Arti- 
cles up to 2,000 words of interest to farmers, 
women and young people; short stories. Rates 
average 1c a word; for Women’s and Home Sec- 
tion, about 20c an inch. 





The Farmer's Advocate and Home Magazine, 
semi-monthly, Wm. Weld Co., Ltd., London, On- 
tario. Editor, W. H. Porter ; Women’s Editor, Miss 
Mae Clendenan. Contents: one short story; one 
serial; articles, 1,500 to 4,000 words, on farm 
topics, women’s interests and general. 





Free Press Prairie Farmer, weekly newspaper, 
Winnipeg Free Press Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Syndicate and staff-written. 





Religious Publications 
Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
monthly, 160 Wellesly St., Toronto. Editor, Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S. J. Short stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere (no love stories), about 3,000 words; arti- 
cles up to 3,000 words. Rates about %c a word. 





Church of England Sunday School Publications, 
604 Jarvis St., Toronto. Editorial Secretary, Rev. 
D. B. Rogers. Material must be carefully written, 
avoiding sharp practice, outwitting police, etc. 
Rates about $5 for story of 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Payment at end of quarter during which manu- 
script is accepted. Consist of: 

The Child’s Own, weekly, a story paper for 
children 6-8 years. Stories 200-400 words. 

The Institute Leaflet, weekly, a story paper 
for ages 9-11 years. Stories 1,200 words; serials, 
1,200 word instalments ; articles 200-500 words. 

Young Soldier and Crusader, weekly, a story 
paper for ages 12-14 years. Short stories 2,000- 











SELLING YOUR SCRIPT 


ff you have written a salable story 
or article there is but one problem 
in selling it 


TO AN EDITOR 


Provided you know which editor 
needs material like yours. Editorial 
requirements change so rapidly that 
dependence on printed market tips 
often 


MEANS OFFERING IT 


TOO LATE! The need has been 
filled—perhaps with a story inferior 
to yours. As the editor is buying for 
immediate needs only, your script 
must be on his desk 


WHEN HE NEEDS IT 


Example: The day after his Christ- 
mas issue has gone to press, you 
couldn’t MAKE HIM A PRESENT of 
the best Christmas story or article 
ever written! 


If your sales are not meeting your 
expectations, maybe your timing is 
wrong. Why not turn over your 
selling problems to an agent who is 
as close to every New York editor as 
his telephone? 

My services will cost you less than 
you can waste on stamps. A postal 
will bring you the details. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street, New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing In personal submission to editors 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts 
FLASH!!! 


ROBERT OBERFIRST announces: 


ROBERT WALLACE WARD, WHO WON $100 
—2ND PRIZE—IN RECENT WRITER'S DIGEST- 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE SHORT-SHORT STORY 
CONTEST, MAKES A SHORT-STORY SALE TO 
NATIONAL MARKET THROUGH ROBERT 
OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY... 


When Robert Wallace Ward came to me he 
wrote: “I like writing—want it to be something 
big—so I intend to keep at it. This desire was 
born in my senior year at high school when I 
won first prize in a state story contest for stu- 
dents. I believe I can produce salable stories, 
Mr. Oberfirst, but I am not foolish enough to 
believe I can do this by myself. Any advice you 
can give me, Mr. Oberfirst, will be heeded, and 
I hope that through you I can get the ‘breaks.’ ” 


Well, Mr. Ward finally did get the “breaks.” 
He received the coveted 2nd $100 prize in the 
great Writer’s Digest-Liberty Magazine short 
story contest—and now through the OBER- 
FIRST AGENCY clicks with a national market. 
Robert Wallace Ward is definitely launched in 
his literary career and his great ambition is be- 
coming realized ! 


Why don’t you do like Mr. Ward? Send me 
your scripts for placement services today! To- 
morrow may be the turning point in your life! 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. My cli- 
ents reach the entire field of national publica- 
tions — COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, 
HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, THE LEDGER 
SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE CoO., 
McCLURE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS, CROSBY NEWS- 
PAPER SYNDICATE, and others. 

The handling fees are very low. $1.00 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. My agency is expanding. I 
need more promising beginners to join my 
clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 











2,500 words ; serials of 2,000 word instalments ; 
articles up to 900 words. 

Adventurer, weekly, for age 15 and over. 
Short stories 2,000-2,500 words ; serials of 2,000 
word instalments; articles up to 900 words. 





Presbyterian Publications, 73 Simcoe St. To- 
ronto. Editor, Rev. N. A. MacEachern; Assistant 
Editor, Beatrice Logan. Pay $5-$7 for 2,000 word 
story, but at present, overstocked. Consist of: 

The Story Hour, weekly, a story paper for 
children, age 6-8. Stories of 500 words. 
Young Canada, weekly, for ages 9-13 years, 

Serials, 3 and 4 part, of 2,000 word instalments ; 

short stories, 2,000 words. 

Challenge, weekly, for age 14 and over. Arti- 
cles up to 1,000 words; stories 1,500-2,000 ; seri- 
als, 4-part, 2,000 word instalments. 





United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., W., 
Toronto. The New Outlook, weekly, official maga- 
zine of the United Church. Editor, Rev. Gerald 
R. Cragg. Articles of educational nature up to 
2,000 words. Short stories ; children’s stories (1,000 
words). Rates up to $12 for story or article, on 
acceptance. 





Trade Publications 


Canadian Business, monthly, The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 530 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal. Editor, D. L. Morrell. Contents: one 
serial; articles up to 2,500 words, on business, 
legislation, marketing conditions, etc. Rates, fair. 





Canadian Motorist, monthly, official organ of 
the Ontario Motor League, 6 Adelaide St. E., 
Toronto. Editor, W. B. Hastings. Articles con- 
cerning motor industry and traffic, average 750 
words. 





Canadian National Magazine, monthly, Can. 
Nat. Rwys., Montreal. Editor, Walter S. Thomp- 
son. Illustrated articles, 5,000 words, written by 
specialists in the transportation business; one or 
two stories, 2,000-5,000 words, with rail or steam- 
ship background. At present not in the market 
for fiction. 





Financial Post, weekly newspaper, MacLean 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto. Editor, Floyd S. Chalmers. Articles (some 
illustrated), up to 2,500 words, on industry and 
finance. Good market for writer with knowledge 
of business or economics. Basic rate, $7 a column. 





Northern Miner, weekly newspaper, Northern 
Miner Press Ltd., 122 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 
Editor, Richard Pearce. Contents: authoritative 
articles on mines and mining prospects. Mostly 
staff-written but will accept good articles by one 
in touch with mining. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


° A D'Orsay Storyette 


“It's As Simple As That!" 
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START WRITING YOUR be 
SUCCESS STORY 






... Then continue 
on a New Underwood 
Portable Typewriter 





To get ahead toda} means “to-get tion in the world’s largest typewriter 
things d ne quickly, easily precisely ractory And you may he sure that 
} your id | an they rep he highe levelop- 
to have your ideas flow onto papet they represent the highest develop 
to submit stories, articles, “cash ment of present day typewriter engi- 
} J il { 
producing ideas In Crisp, Casy-CfO leering Among them you ll ind 
read typed torm. Portables with the big machine fea- 
Underwood gives you a choice ot tures ottered by the famous Under- 
Portables for every writing need voods ot the business world. Mail 
Every one of them ofters plus values the coupon now or see your nearest 
as the result of largc scale produc Underwood Dealer. 


Portable l yp rifer fitvistor 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
’ Iecountinge Machines idding Machines 
n Paper Rihhor nd other Supplies 


One Park A mr New York, N.Y. @ 8 and Nervice Everywhere 


Underwood Portable Typewriters 








UNDERWOOD... WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS Yr 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER Speeds the World's Business |G 


AS 
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